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N AMAZING rebuilding 
job in Miami, chaos in 
New England, some re- 
charged and reconditioned batter- 
ies in Baltimore, and an escape 


from “Patsyville”’ by the New 
York Jets and Buffalo. The dice 
are anything but loaded in favor of 
any one team as the AFC East gets 
ready for another year of feudin’, 


Linebacker Greg Buttle leads a Jet defensive charge in an attempt to force 


a big turnover. 


Bert Jones, the do-everything field 
leader of the Baltimore Colts. 
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fussin’ and a-fightin’. 

New Englana’s Patriots won the 
division title last year after a sur- 
prisingly close tussle with the Dol- 
phins. Don Shula has put together 
the pieces for another possible “dy- 
nasty” two years earlier than any 
of the “experts” believed possible. 
After Miami’s domination of the 
NFL title a few years ago, many 
top stars defected to the old World 
Football League, a few retired; 
and many of the rest were traded. 
With a bunch of new faces, Don 
hustled his retread club to the 
Playoffs last season, only to be 
ambushed in Round One. 

But while the Dolphins are on 
the way up, the Patriots are in 
danger of crumbling. The Chuck 
Fairbanks mess could have a dis- 
astrous effect for a few years to 
come. New England entered the 
Playoffs with some actually favor- 
ing the club over the Pittsburgh 
Steelers. The shocking news of 
coach Fairbanks’ defection to the 
college ranks shattered morale 
and the continuity of the system. 
The Pats were robbed of their in- 
tensity two weeks too soon. 

During the Fairbanks’ reign, 
New England became one of the 
dominating ground attacking 
clubs in the history of the game. 
All four men in the backfield, in- 
cluding the quarterback and the 
flanker, would run with the ball in 
Chuck’s system. Russ Francis, the 
best tight end in today’s game, sel- 
dom had a chance to reach up fora 
pass, since the grind-it-out Pats 
were much more interested in 
using his blocking abilities. In 
fact, lineman Sam Adams often 
checks in as an end, replacing the 
wide receiver and playing oppo- 
site Francis, in some short yard- 
age situations. 


Defensive end Vern Den Herder, Miami's one-time Super Bowl hero. 


Sam Cunningham and Dan Cal- 
houn play behind quarterback 
Steve Grogan and are both excel- 
lent runners. Some of Grogan’s 
crities were quieted a bit when 
Steve exhibited some daring long 
bomb. throws in the few games 
where New England fell behind 
and had to play catch-up. On the 
long passes, he was erratic, but in 
a couple of come-from-behind vic- 
tories Grogan had the offense ex- 
ploding in a style that compared 
favorably with the pass-happy 
Seattle Seahawks of Jim Zorn. 

Defensively, the team is led by a 
deep secondary that could this 
year be comprised of four one-time 
number one draft picks. Last May 
New England took South Carolina 
safety Rick Sanford, possibly the 
best of the college deep backs, in 
round one. If Sanford can take 
over as astarter, he'll join former 
first round picks Tim Fox at free 
safety and cornerbacks Mike 
Haynes and Ray Clayborn. Mike 
was the defensive Rookie of the 
Year a couple of seasons ago, and 
Fox and Clayborn are top flight 
ball-hawking speedsters. 

The linebacking is good, but the 
quality drops off behind All-Pro 
Steve Nelson. Rookie Bob Golic 
from Notre Dame has a good 
chance to win a starting job along- 
side Nelson. 

The 3-4 Patriot defense does not 
rate as highly as the “Looney 
Tunes” of Baltimore or the new 
front four in Miami, but for the 
most part they get the job done. 
The biggest question for the Pats 
will be how successful the new 
head coaching setup can handle 
the transaction, and whether any- 
one will give in to the pressure to 
have Tom Owens, a better passer, 
take over under center for Grogan. 
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The Dolphins still rise or fall on 
the steady arm of Bob Griese, the 
veteran hold-over from Shula’s 
Championship squads. Delvin 
Williams, who came over last year 
from San Francisco, became the 
best Dolphin breakaway threat 
since the exciting days of Mercury 
Morris. It’s hoped that Larry 
Csonka, re-signed after ‘exile’ per- 
iods in the W.F.L. and with the 
Giants, can play, even in spots, up 
to his old blocking and power 
running capability. 

Even with age beginning to 
show a bit on some of the offensive 
line, Larry Little and Jim Langer 
can open holes with the best of 
them. A.J. Duke and veteran Vern 
Den Herder are the key men ina 
defensive line that is a tough and 
solid blend of strong youth and 
wily experience. The linebacking 
is of a “no name” variety, but 
Larry Gordon and company do 
more than their fair share of hit- 
ting. The deep secondary is in 
fairly good shape. 

Injury hurt the quality, but thin 
offensive line late last year. So 
Shula used the college draft to 
search for some depth in selecting 
tackles Jon Giesler of Michigan 
and Jeff Toews from Washington. 
A later round saw the Dolphins 
taking running back Tony Nathan 
from Alabama, as insurance in 
case Csonka is too far over the hill. 

Saving the best for last in this 
analysis, the top flight receiving 
corps makes Miami an always 
dangerous threat even when 
Griese is sidelined and young Don 
Strock is forced to take over. Tight 
end Andre Tillman and a pack of 
swift wide receivers led by Nat 
Moore give Miami scoring poten- 
tial from any spoton the field. And 
the Floridans have one of the 


Buffalo running back Terry Miller uses a burst of. speed to outrun the New 
York Jets’ defensive unit. 
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game’s best place kicking special- 
ists in balding Garo Yepremian. 

Baltimore fell apart in '78 and 
failed to repeat as had been ex- 
pected as the divisional winner. 
Part of the problem was aseries of 
injuries that sidelined Bert Jones, 
perhaps the best all-round quart- 
erback in pro ball, for long periods 
of time. The backups proved woe- 
ful, so in the off-season thé club 
obtained ex-Lion Greg Landry as 
protection. 

But when Jones was hurt and 
the offense failed to move the ball, 
the Colts’ supposedly solid defense 
was blown apart. The deep secon- 
dary proved to be full of holes. And 
when the linebackers started 
dropping back more quickly to try 
giving some help, the legendary 
“Looney Tunes” front four of ends 
John Dutton and Fred Cook 
paired with Mike Barnes and Joe 
Ehrmann, couldn’t contain the 
run by themselves. The Colts were 
just blown out of things too early 
too often. It’s obvious that the Colts 
now need more than just a healthy 
Jones. 

The running game was hurt 
when Lydell Mitchell was traded 
away after his publicized holdout. 
Joe Washington exploded occa- 
sionally, but does not have the dur- 
ability or all-round abilities of a 
Mitchell. None of the other run- 
ners are top quality, and the club 
suffers from a lot of leg hurts to its 
backs. 

The Colt draft was primed for 
linebacking help and number one 
pick Barry Krauss will probably 
move right in as a starter in the 
middle. If George Kunz retires as 
an offensive tackle, there will be 
yet another big hole to plug. 

Both the Jets and Buffalo are 
beginning to show signs of life in 
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their comebacks. The New York 
crew played very well in spots late 
last year and have a quality young 
passer in Richard Todd. The Jets 
will probably be switching from 
the 3-4 defensive alignment that 
did not work too well for them, toa 
front four in 79. This was tipped 


by New York’s draft of defensive - 


down linemen Marty Lyons from 
Alabama and Mark Gastineau, a 
Senior Bow] star from tiny East 
Central Oklahoma. Either or both 
could start. 

The linebacking of Greg Buttle 
and company is better than aver- 
age, and the deep backs played 
very well for a non-contending 
club. The Jets could use some run- 
ning help for Clark Gaines. Also, 
the receiving corps is thin and is 
aging. 
Buffalo under Chuck Knox may 
be ready for a big move upward in 
the standings. In an attempt to 
shore up the defense, the Bills used 
their overall number one college 
pick to select All American line- 
backer Tom Cousineau of Ohio 
State. The Bills also were able to 
grab the wide receiver that the 
scouts rated as the best from last 
year’s college crop, Clemson’s Jer- 
ry Butler. A third Buffalo pick 
who could move right into the 
everyday lineup is Boston College 
defensive tackle Fred Smerlas, a 
great pass rusher who might play 
at the end as a pro. 

Even without O.J., the Bills 
proved they still have a solid run- 
ning game. Rookie Terry Miller 
replaced Simpson, and ran for big 
chunks of yardage behind the 
power blocking of guards Reggie 
McKenzie and Joe DeLamielleure 
and the rest of the line. 

Joe Ferguson has become a 
quality quarterback, but needs 


Not noted as a scrambler, the Bills’ Joe Ferguson can still run enough to 
help a receiver complete his pattern before throwing downfield. 


some better targets beyond the oft- 
injured Bob Chandler and aging 
Frank Lewis. That’s one of the rea- 
sons rookie Butler has such a good 
chance for starting right away. 
The presence of Cousineau as a 
linebacker and a better pass rush 
from the down lineman should 
make the stats of the deep backs 
“much better. Actually, this has 
been a pretty good crew, beaten 
most of the time only when they 
had to come up close to help beef 
up the poor front line defense 
against the run. If they can play 
normally, Tony Green and com- 
pany can do the job effectively. 


PROGNOSIS: 


It looks like there will bea major 
shift in power in the AFC East this 
year, unless the Patriots can sur- 
prise and overcome the shock of 
the Fairbanks’ defection. The 
probable order of finish is: 


1. Miami 

2. New England 
3. Buffalo 

4. Baltimore 

5. New York Jets 


As you can see, Buffalo is the 
dark horse pick of the division, 
with the BIG BOOK of FOOT- 
BALL seeing the Colts having 
serious troubles in ’79. 13 


AFC WEST 


by Pete Remington 
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NEW COACH in Oak- 

land, continued search 

for a quarterback in Den- 
ver, an uprising by the upstart 
Seahawks, new muscle for San 
Diego, and even hope in Kansas 
City. They've dealt from a brand 
new deck in setting up the power 
positions for the AFC Western 
Division in 1979, and there could 
easily be a massive change in the 
standings for these five clubs. 

A couple of years ago this was 
pro football’s strongest center, 
with two strong representatives 
usually heading for the Playoffs. 
The Raiders have dominated for 
years, but for the past two seasons 
the Broncos have muscled their 
way to the top despite an uncertain 
passing attack. But last year Den- 
ver failed early in the Playoffs as 
this division’s only representative, 
and surprising Seattle stunned 
the experts by tying the once- 
proud Raiders for second place. 
The sparkling play of running 
back Lydell Mitchell and rookie 
wide receiver John Jefferson gave 
life to coach Don Coryell’s of- 
fense in San Diego, and there were 
spurts where the Chargers looked 
as strong as any team in the game. 
Long suffering Kansas City fans 
were delighted to see the develop- 
ment of a crunching ground at- 
tack and the beginnings of atough 
defensive squad. More consistency 
from the passing game and a little 


Charger runner Lydell Mitchell. 


es 
Oakland guard Gene Upshaw. 


Denver's charge back into Super Bowl contention will be led by their strong 
defensive end, Lyle Alzado. 3 
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help for the deep secondary and 
the Chiefs could find themselves in 
the thick of contention in ’79. 

The emotional and ulcer-ridden 
John Madden has stepped out as 
the Oakland head man, to be re- 
placed by Tom Flores. 

Ken “Snake” Stabler was hurt 
by the criticism of his efforts of 
last year, and the off-season was 
full of rumors of his impending 
trade. But so long as Stabler han- 
dles the signal-calling chores, the 
Raider offense will be explosive. 
The blocking up front is fair and 
deep, and the club has a good crew 
of swift and sure-handed receiv- 
ers. Most of the problems for the 
big Silver come when the defense 
is on the field, with the deep backs 
and the once-formidable front 
four encountering more than a few 
unexpected troubles in '78. Not 
willing to trust their future to the 
draft of unproven college talent, 
the front office dealt a couple of 
their picks to Tampa Bay in ex- 
change for Dave Pear, a Pro Bowl 
noseguard who will help ease the 
headaches caused by the slipping 
abilities of Otis Sistrunk. Later in 
the draft, Oakland tabbed Willie 
Jones as a future possibility to help 
the defensive front line. Jones 
came up with a bunch of sacks in 
the Senior Bow] game last winter, 
winning a car as the game’s top 
defensive star. A lot of scouts felt 
he got all those sacks because his 
opponent in the Senior Bowl, 
Drake offensive tackle Jack 
Matia, played poorly. No agree- 
ment here from Oakland, They 
then picked Matia for their offen- 
sive line in a later draft round. 

But there is no help in sight for 
the hard-pressed secondary, and 
there are still questions to be re- 
solved about the soundness of the 
Snake’s arm. Also, the running 
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game is eratie behind fullback 
Mark van Eeghen. The situation 
will be better if Clarence Davis 
ean come back from the injury 
that sidelined him in ’78. 

The Denver “D” is brutal, The 
Broncos have the best overall line- 
backing corps in the game, as led 
by Tom Jackson and Randy Gran- 
dishar. The depth and outside 
speed makes the crew a shade bet- 
ter than the Steeler bunch of Jack 
Hamm and company, even if the 
Pitt buneh might be a tad more 
muscular. 

Lyle Alzado and the Denver 
front four put on enough of a pass 
rush to make things relatively 
easy for the deep backs. But if the 
pass rush is diminished at all by 
slumps or injuries, the secondary 
is slow enough to get burned in the 
coming season by solid passers. 

The offensive line in Denver is 
nowhere near the best in the game, 
but the blockers do an adequate 
job on the run. This is helped by 
Denver's six-deep squad of run- 
ning backs. Virtually any of the 
six could start for over half the 
other clubs in the pro leagues. 
They don’t rank high in the stats, 
because none of them get the car- 
ries necessary. But coach Red Mil- 
ler juggles the troops like an ex- 
pert, going in each game with the 
pair of runners who seem to be 


_ doing the job best. 


Mobile Norris Weese might win 
the starting quarterback nod from 
veteran Craig Norton this fall. 
Neither is a super arm, but Craig 
is the better passer, Weese a little 
better as an inspirational leader. 
Hither might do more if the line 
could provide a better piece of pass 
blocking, and if Red would settle 
on two starting backs who could 
help most in that department. 

Even with deficiencies, the 


Broncs look to be the favorite for 
the division title as pre-season 
training nears its end. 

In Jim Zorn and Steve Largent, 
the Seattle club has one of the most 
exciting long-distance scoring 
combinations since the days of 
John Unitas to Lenny Moore and 
Ray Berry back in Baltimore. Cou- 
ple this aerial game with a solid 
running from Sherm Smith and 
Dave Sims, and the offense is as 
good as you can find in the pro 
ranks. 

Unfortunately, the Seahawk de- 
fense is so pourous at times that 
points are given up even faster 
than Zorn and company can get 
them. 

Linebacker Terry Beeson an- 
chors a fairly solid crew, but the 
pass rush from the line is weak 
and the secondary suffers through 
far too many breakdowns. To help, 
Seattle gambled with a late first 
round pick in the college draft that 
UCLA’s Manu Tuiasosopo can 
play tackle in a pro-set four man 
front. Another selection, Mark 
Bell, could win the starting tight 
end job this fall. 

If Dan Fouts can stay healthy 
for all of the coming season, the 
Chargers will also put a lot of 
points on the boards. In fact, fans 
are already looking forward to the 
forthcoming ’79 home-and-home 
meetings between San Deigo and 
Seattle, and the Chargers vs Oak- 
land. Those four games could easi- 
ly produce basketball-like scores, 
and leave the crowds with the 
same kind of excitement that used 
to be produced by the looser pro 
game of the early 1960's before the 
defenses took over. 

Massive tackle Louis Kelcher 
has signed a long-term contract 
and will beon hand to mastermind 
the San Diego front defensive line 


Kansas City QB Mike Livingston. 


James Harris, who will batile Dan 
Fouts for San Diego quarterback- 


ing time. 
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for years to come. The Chargers 
are in the same position as Seattle; 
the defense must improve if the 
-elub hopes to move up in the stand- 
ings. And both clubs will be hurt if 
their quarterback is lost for any 
extended period of time. San Die- 
go has a bit more depth on the 
proven arm of James Harris, but 
Harris does not move the team as 
productively as Fouts. Also, the 
diversification of the attack relies 
much on the talents of Lydell 
Mitchell, who must have a super 
year if San Diego is to have hopes 
of finally making it to the Playoffs. 

Marv Levy has shown patience 
at the Kansas City helm, but front 
office patience might expire put- 
ting his job in jeopardy if the 
Chiefs don’t begin winning early 
in 1979. Tony Reed and company 
provided a smashing overland 
attack that ate up time and yard- 
age like a college wishbone of- 
fense. But Mike Livingston, des- 
pite his experience, is not doing 
the passing job for the Chiefs. In 
the draft, Kansas City picked big 
Mike Bell as the second overall 
choice. The defensive end from 
Colorado State was believed to be 
the best available lineman from 
last year’s crop. 

Later the Chiefs traded a couple 
of other second round picks to 
Houston for the Oilers’ first round 
selection. Kansas City used this 
pick to tab Clemson quarterback 
Steve Fuller, who one scout says 
“has everything Bert Jones had 
coming out of LSU.” Fuller is ex- 
pected to eventually take over the 
field leadership job, and might do 
so this year if he shows well 
enough in training camp. Rookie 
wide receiver Spider Gaines has 
the speed and hands to win astart- 
ing job in a crew that is less than 
excellent. 
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Oakland's controversial defensive 
end, John Matuszak. 


There are too many rookies and 
second-year men on the roster for 
Kansas City to suddenly producea 
winner. But Levy has developed a 
solid defense over the past two 
years. If Bell can step right in on 
the defensive line, opposing clubs 
will find more than a little trouble 
in scoring. This will give the 
young offense time and possibly 
good enough field position to gain 
some confidence, The club should 
turn a positive corner in its re- 
building job this season. 

It’s doubtful whether any of the 
five AFC East clubs will have a 
super overall record this year. The 


All-Pro linebacker Tom Jackson, 


perhaps the hardest hitter of the Bronco 


Defense that is one of the league's toughest. 


division competition is close and 
tough, and the teams will be 
bumping each other off in their 
home-and-home play. Therefore, 
probably only the divisional 
champion will make it to the Play- 
offs again in ’79. Yet these units 
should fare well in inter-divisional 
play. All five clubs appear to be 
quite a bit stronger than the lesser 
squads in all the NFC. Ofthe other 
AFC squads, the West teams 
would likely be favored in games 
against all except perhaps Pitts- 
burgh, Houston, New England 
and Miami. 


PROGNOSIS: 


No big surprises here, as the 
picks follow the order of most 
other experts and major football 
magazines. The final '79 finish 
should be something like this: 


1. Denver 

2. San Diego 
3. Seattle 

4. Oakland 

5. Kansas City 


The only switch is that some 
favor Oakland to finish first or 
second, but the relative strength of 
the other 4 clubs is figured about 
the same. 19 
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AFC 


CENTRAL 


by Daniel Gordon 


ITTSBURG’S Steelers are 

the team to beat in 1979’s 

fiercely competitive AFC 
Central Division. In fact, the Steel- 
ers have to be favored to repeat as 
NFL World Champions — until 
such time as some other club takes 
matters in hand and beats Pitts- 
burgh on the playing field. 

Yet no one is going to give Terry 
Bradshaw and his mates a repeat 
crown in this once-weak division, 
no more than anyone is already 
willing to concede Pitt yet another 
championship. 

The Oiler/Steeler clashes of last 
year were classics for those who 
like rock-hard, sock-it-to’em, fun- 
damental football. There were no 
signs of dirty play, but every mem- 
ber of each club went to bed after 
those Pittsburgh vs Houston con- 
tests bone-bruised and bone weary 
from the hard hitting games. And 
things aren’t expected to change 
much in 1979. The Oilers are still 
improving and hungry; Pitts- 
burgh loaded with talent and the 
pride to want to stay at the top. 
Add to this a Cincinnati club that 
has drafted exceedingly well for 
two years in a row, and a scrappy 
Cleveland bunch angered at the 
way they were slapped around in 
78 by injuries and a fantastically 


Houston’s Dan Pastorini 


Ken Anderson - Bengals. Is he fully 
recovered from last year’s injuries? 


“Mean” Joe Greene of Pittsburgh is proud of those Super Bowl rings, and 
wouldn't mind having another one at all. 


tough schedule — and you have 
perhaps the strongest division in 
the NEL. It would not be at all sur- 
prising to see either Cleveland or 
Cincinnati wind up the coming 
season with a 10-6 or 9-7 record — 
and finish in last place! Either 
could lose all six of its divisional 
games — and still be strong 
enough to run roughshod over the 
inter-divisional competition. 

Age and complacency are the 
Pittsburgh trouble spots. Three 
years ago, after first bringing this 
crew to a title, coach Chuck Noll 
watched in dismay as the club 
played fat and sassy, stumbling to 
a miserable start in ’77. They re- 
covered enough to narrowly make 
the Playoffs. 

A lesson appeared to be well 
learned as the team opened regu- 
lar play last campaign. They play- 
ed hard and furiously all year and 
wound up with the league’s best 
record, eventually trouncing Dal- 
las in the Super Bowl. 

Only time will determine if the 
Steelers jump from the gate like 
the roaring tigers of last year, or 
the overconfident pussycats of 77. 

In winning NFL “Player of the 
Year” honors, quarterback Terry 
Bradshaw should have quelled 
forever those critics who've knock- 
ed his intelligence and passing in 
the past. Terry is a supurb signal- 
caller, and has as strong and ac- 
curate an arm as can be found in 
today’s pro game. = 

Both Franco Harris and Rocky 
Bleier may be past their primes as 
running backs. However even if 
they should slump in ‘79, the Pitt 
offensive line has enough quality 
to blow holes open for run-of-the- 
mill ball carriers. The ground 
yardage might not come as easily 
as big Franco often makes it seem, 
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but the blocking frequently opens 
holes big enough for Frank Gif- 
ford to run through for huge 
chunks of real estate — and the 
Giff hasn’t carried a ball compe- 
titively for twenty years! 

Lynn Swann, John Stallworth, 
Bennie Cunningham and the rest 
of the receiving corps spread the 
pass catching talent so much that 
it’s hard for defenses to double- 
team anyone. ; 

Defensively, the super strong 
linebacking and a solid pass rush 
makes the job easy for the deep 
backs. Yet the secondary is filled 
with enough talent to perform 
quality work even if they were put 
under severe pressure. Mel Blount 
is getting up there in years as a pro 
corner, but he’s shown no signs of 
slippage as yet. 

Jack Lambert, Jack Ham and 
Robin Cole all play angry. They 
hit! And they fill holes quickly. 

In the defensive line Joe Greene 
and L.C. Greenwood at the ends 
aren’t spring chickens any more. 
But look how long people kept ex- 
pecting age to destroy the old Min- 
nesota Viking line. Opponents had 
better plan on using talent to try 
beating Pittsburgh, not relying on 
the ravages of Father Time. 

Houston’s Earl Campbell came 
through sensationally as a rookie. 
The new dimension he gave the 
club meant opponents could no 
longer lay back and wait for QB 
Dan Pastorini to pass. And the 
highly effective offense meant 
that the defense could gamble, go 
all out in attacking the ball, know- 
ing the offense could take them out 
of a hole if the gambles didn’t 
work. 

All this immediately transform- 
ed the Oilers from a so-so club into 
a top contender. 


The Houston “D” is led by huge 
middle guard Curly Culp and 
swift Robert Brazile, who Oiler 
fans believe is every bit as good as 
Pittsburgh's Jack Lambert. There 
is a lack of secondary and line- 
backing depth, so injuries could 
leave the team very thin in these 
departments. 

But the Oilers continue to play 
crunch ball. And if the young of- 
fensive line can only slightly im- 
prove its blocking assignments, 
Pastorini in his new flack jacket 
could set all kinds of passing re- 
cords. He must, however, learn to 
have the patience to look for short 
yardage secondary receivers 
when his long’ threats fail to make 
it in the clear. Imagine how potent 
the attack could become if Dan can 
learn to dump short passes occas- 
sionally to Campbell, slipping out 
of the backfield. 

The Bengals drafted well a year 
ago and were expected to finish 
second in the division. But severe 
injuries to wide receiver Isaac 
Curtis and Ken Anderson destroy- 
ed their Playoff hopes. Curtis will 
be back, as the fastest tight end in 
the game. And in case Anderson is 
again hurt, the club drafted for 
protection in the form of Jack 
Thompson, the “Throwin’ Samo- 
an” from Washington State who 
was college football’s best passer 
last year. 

The Bengals had twofirst round 
picks in last May’s draft, and used 
their second selection to tab LSU’s 
outstanding runner, Charles Alex- 
ander. Charles should be a big 
help in easing the pressure on slick 
Archie Griffin and Boobie Clark. 

The deep back situation is splen- 
did in Cincinnati in the hands of 
Lemar Parrish and company. And 
the young players drafted to build 


Defensive End Gary Burley, of the 
Cincinnati Bengals. 
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Back Greg Pruitt, Cleveland 


a defensive front set over the past 
few years are beginning to jell into 
a cohensive unit. However, the 
Bengals are a bit weak in the line- 
backing corps, and have been get- 
ting poor performances from the 
specialty teams. 

Cincinnati is a little difficult to 
assess for the coming year. There 
is a tremendous amount of young 
talent on the roster. But before the 
club can produce a winner, there 
has to be the kind of early season 
success that builds confidence for 
an inexperienced group. Give the 
Bengals solid health for Anderson 
and Curtis, a good rookie year 
from Alexander — and they can 
give Pittsburgh and the other top 
clubs in football agreat run for the 
top money. Yet a couple of bad 
breaks or tough losses, and a los- 
ing syndrome could tear the squad 
apart before it ever gets a chance 
to start putting things together. 

Cleveland's Browns are also in 
the throes of rebuilding, and com- 
ing off a season where injuries de- 
prived several key players of top 
performances. A good 1979 college 
draft may have brought the club 
three players good enough to win 
starting jobs this fall in wide re- 
ceiver Willis Adams from 
Houston, and cornerbacks Law- 
pence Johnson and Clinton Bur- 
rel. 

Cleveland needs production im- 
mediately from Adams, The team 
hasn’t had a game-breaking pass 
catcher since the retirement of 
Paul Warfield. 

The running game, in the hands 
and feet of swifty Greg Pruitt, 
Cleo Miller and Mike Pruitt, is no 
better than adequate. And a so-so 
offensive line does little to help. 

Defensively, Cleveland is pretty 
strong, even for this slugging divi- 
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WR Lynn Swann — Pittsburgh 


sion. Joe Jones and Jerry Sherk 
are top flight down linemen, the 
young linebacking crew was sup- 
ported by a good rookie perfor- 
mance from Clay Matthews, and 
the equally young secondary has a 
nose for the ball. But the attack 
must jell or the Browns are in for 
many a long Sunday afternoon in 
the months just ahead. 

Neither defending World 
Champion Pittsburgh nor Playoff 
contender Houston got much in 
last May’s college draft. Both the 
Bengals and Browns drafted very 
well. The college draft system is 
designed to help the have-nots, 
and keep the haves from dominat- 
ing for too long. 1979 will bea good 
year to test the validity of that ar- 
gument in the AFC Central. Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland are young 
and hungry — Pittsburgh and 
Houston have talent but have old- 
er players in several key positions. 
It will be interesting to see if it’s 
time for “youth to be served,” or if 
experience will still produce the 
biggest paydays. 


San Francisco's would-be offensive thrust is about to be convincingly stop- 


ped by strong man Dick A 


PROGNOSIS: 


Breaks, complacency and injury 
could do a lot to switch things 
around but, for the moment, it 
appears there has been little 
change in the relative strengths of 
the four squads in this division. 
The probable order of finish in ’79 
is a duplication of the ’78 records: 


mbrose of the Cleveland Browns. 


1. Pittsburgh 
2. Houston 

3. Cincinnati 
4. Cleveland 


The Bengals are the best long- 
shot bets in the division, and can 
make up a lot of ground if the Steel 
City bunch slips or Houston suf- 
fers many key injuries. 
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ALLAS, the NFC’s not-so 
happy Super Bowl repre- 
; sentative from last Janu- 
ary, can at least be pleased that the 
organization is not likely to face 
overly stiff competition in its ’79 
battle for a return to the Playoffs. 
Although Washington, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia and the Giants are 
all improving clubs, they appear 
at least a year away from having 
the strength necessary to upend 
the Cowboys as virtual perennial 
Eastern Division leaders. 

With Tony Dorsett for vutside 
running and a recovered Robert 
Newhouse for inside power, the 
ground game of the Texans is ex- 
cellent. And young Scott Laidlow 
performed well in ’78 when New- 
house was sidelined for several 
games with injuries. 

One reason Cowboy running is 
so effective is the solid work of the 
men in the pits, the front line that 
opens the holes and leads the way 
on those exciting Dorsett sweeps. 
Dallas rarely has the opportunity 
to draft the noted All-American 
collegiate lineman, usually finish- 
ing high in the regular season 
standings. But the computerized 
scouting system utilized by head 
coach Tom Landry continually 
comes up with middle and late 
round picks who are ready to step 
in and take over for departing 
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NFC EAST 


by Tommy Kay 


New York Giant QB Joe Pisarcik 


The “Polish Rifle” of the Eagles, 
young Ron Jaworski. 


Cliff Harris of the Dallas secondary is one of many Cowboys who'd love 
another crack at the World Champion Pittsburgh Steelers. 
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greats. Often, it takes these “un- 
knowns” a few years on the bench 
to learn Landry’s complicated 
multiple set offenses. But when 
All-Pros of the stature of a Ralph 
Neely or a Blaine Nye decide to 
call it quits, the organization has 
someone groomed to take over 
with little if any drop in overall 
effectiveness. 

Tennessee center Robert Shaw 
was the top Dallas college selec- 
tion last May. It will probably be 
at least two or three years before 
he is ready to step into a starting 
roll — but he becomes another ina 
long line of Cowboy-style “protec- 
tive drafts.” 

Even if field leader Roger Stau- 
bach is finally nearing the end of 
his illustrious career as one of the 
game's better passers and field 
generals, Dallas is protected. In 
the wings is former second-unit 
All American Danny White from 
Arizona State. Danny was a pre- 
mier thrower and leader in the de- 
funct World Football League, and 
has picked up more than a tad of 
NFL experience taking over from 
Roger when Staubach has been 
hurt. An example would be last 
year when, with a Playoff spot 
clinched, White stepped up from 
his normal punting duties to pass 
his club to arather impressive vic- 
tory in the last regular season 
game. 

The receiving corps is super in 
the hands of Drew and Preston 
Pearson, Billy Joe Dupree, Tony 
Hill and company. Perhaps Billy 
Joe is not the best blocking tight 
end in the game, but he has super 
hands and runs Landry’s complex 
patterns with swift sureness. 

Defensively, the tandem of Har- 
vey Martin and Ed “Too Tall” 
Jones at end, a crunching and 


Jim Hart, spectacular passing 
leader of the St. Louis Cardinals. 


quick-reacting linebacking corps, 
and the blazing power of tackle 
Randy White is enough to inter- 
rupt the best laid game plan of the 
opposition, The deep secondary 
was burned a few times last year 
on deep passes, generally because 
the corners were coming up so fast 
to help in stopping the run or to 
contain a quarterback forced to 
scramble by the devastating pass 
rush. 

Great balance and depth seem to 
make the Cowboys unstoppable in 
a try for yet another Super Bowl 
trip and a chance for revenge 
against the Pittsburgh Steelers. 
Yet if there is one glaring weak- 
ness in Dallas, it’s a tendency to 
become fat and sassy when the 
club gets an early lead in the divi- 
sional chase. The cool and unemo- 
tional Landry has a group of 
troops who appear at times to 
mimic him, and seldom play with 
the fierce intensity needed to stay 
at the top — fending off all those 
hungry organizations trying their 
best to replace you. 


The Washington Redskins are looking for more consistency from quarter- 
back Joe Theismann and the flock of ‘Skin runners 


That’s one reason why Tom “The 
Mouth” Henderson is so important 
to this club. Henderson may brag 
too much at times about the ability 
of himself and his teammates — 
but he always plays fired up, and 
tries to instill this same heat in the 
entire defensive unit. 

If the team fails to repeat for the 
East title, it will only be due to 
complacency or to hurts or sub- 
par years from Dorsett, White. 
Martin or the center of the offen- 
sive line. Those are the spots 
where depth is weakest. 

Philadelphia placed second in 
the division last year and earned a 
Wild Gard Playoff berth as the 
result of their finest campaign 
sinee the mid-sixties. Head coach 
Dick Vermeil has built a solid de- 
fense around All-Pro middle line- 
backer Bill Bergey and an im- 
proving front four. His offense 
was spotty in the first year of Ron 
Jaworski’s play as a full-time reg- 
ular. Wide receiver Harold Jack- 
son and Wilbert Montgomery 
were the offensive stars last year, 
playing alongside the erratic “Po- 
lish Rifle.” Vermeil needs to get 
better blocking from his offensive 
line, and could use some depth in 
both the receiving and running 
back corps. There was a thin spot 
at linebacker on the outside, but 
that was alleviated when the Ea- 
gles tabbed UCLA’s awsome Jer- 
ry Robinson as their number one 
college pick, Robinson played un- 
der Vermeil once before, when 
Dick was the Bruins’ head man, so 
the coach is well aware of the sup- 
er talents of the young man. 

The best help Philly might get 
from rookies in the offensive line 
will probably be in the form of 2nd 
round selection Petey Perot, a 
guard from NW Louisiana. Perot 
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was overweight and overlooked by 
pro scouts for most of his 
schooiday career, but took off 35 
pounds after finishing his senior 
year. The effort, and Petey’s train- 
ing camp drive, have impressed 
the Eagle front office. 

The kicking game was spotty 
last year, and Philly used the third 
round in the draft to pick up bare- 
footed place kicker Tony Franklin 
from Texas A & M. He may win 
the regular season place-kicking 
job. 

Bill Kilmer is gone from the 
Washington Redskins, released in 
the off-season as coach Jack Par- 
dee decided to go all the way with 
unsteady Joe Theisman under cen- 
ter. The Skins still play that tough 
D and have terrifie special team 
work, But the offensive line is be- 
ginning to crumble and the de- 
parted George Allen left the club 
with no quality draft picks for the 
shoring up work. Washington will 
have to obtain supurb performan- 
ces from Theisman, running back 
John Riggins and receiver Danny 
Buggs to have any chance at all at 
topping Dallas or the Eagles in 
*79. In fact, St. Louis and the New, 
York Giants appear to be so well 
on the way to recovery that it will 
take quite an effort from the re- 
maining old timers on the squad 
just to keep from fading all the 
way into the cellar. 

There were a lot of “I told you 
so’s” when the Cardinals lost their 
first 8 games under Bud Wilkin- 
son. Most thought that he’d spent 
too long away from the game to be 
able to handle the intricacies of 
today’s pro style. But Ol’ Bud fool- 
ed them all. Patiently and steadily 
he worked at building confidence 
in his troops. The club’s morale 
had been shattered by the loss of 


All-Pro linebacker Bill Bergey sets up the Philadelphia defense against 
Bill Kilmer and the Washington Redskins. 


such stars as Terry Metcalf and 
Conrad Dobler. 

Wilkinson’s faith was restored 
when the battling St. Louis crew 
adapted to his system well enough 
to win 6 of their last 8 contests, 
giving the Redbirds arespectable, 
if not gaudy, final mark of 6-10. 

Running was the biggest weak- 
ness for the’78 version of the Card- 
inals. Now the experts will get a 
chance to see how well Bud han- 
dles himself in the draft, when 
they check at the end of this year to 
see if top picks Ottis Andeson of 


a 


Miami and Theotis Brown from 
UCLA are able to make the team 
and improve this department. 

Some of the Wilkinson innova- 
tions on defense proved highly ef- 
fective. In fact, over the last half of 
last year, the Birds played the best 
defensive ball that’s been seen in 
St. Louis for over ten years. Now 
the big work is for some offensive 
help for strong-armed quarter- 
back Jim Hart. 

The New York Giants are un- 
dergoing still more coaching and 
front office changes. Yet the club 3] 
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showed some solid field improve- 
ment last year and just might be 
ready to begin a true rebuilding 
program. There were boos when 
the front office used its first-round 
draft selection to tab little known 
small college quarterback Phil 
Simms of Morehead State, But he 
was the thrower that new coach 
Ray Perkins wanted for the fu- 
ture. Because of the coach’s liking, 
Simms may start as a rookie. Wide 
receiver Ernest Gray from 
Memphis State, a blue chip pros- 
pect, was the Giants’ choice in 
round two and is another potential 
starter. 

The New York defense led by 
Brad Van Pelt is better than sta- 
tistics of the past two years might 
indicate. Far too often, a lousy at- 
tack has resulted in the D having 
to take over with miserable field 
position. In fact, two of the Giant 
losses last year were directly re- 
lated to major offensive mistakes 
in the last seconds. Most memor- 
able was the last-play fiasco 
against the Eagles when a game 
was lost because a backfield hand- 
off was fumbled when the clock 
could have been allowed to run out 
by simply letting quarterback Joe 
Pisarcik fall on the ball. 

The NFC East is an interesting 
division for speculation this year. 
In fact, the “other” four clubs are 
so close in talent, depth and sche- 
dule that it would be easy for prog- 
nosticators to pick the clubs to 
finish in just about any order and 
have a 50-50 chance of being right. 
Even the Giants, if Perkins can do 
no more than a halfway decent job 
at the helm, have the capability of 
replacing Philadelphia as the 
number two club in the division. 
The Eagles, inspired by last year’s 


taste of the Playoffs, could easily 
acquire the confidence and cohe- 
siveness to seriously challenge 
Dallas for number one. By the 
same token, slumps or hurts by 
one or two key performers (Ber- 
gey, Jaworski), could tumble Phil- 
adelphia back into the cellar. 

But if any of the scrambling 
four hope to be sure of making it to 
the Playoffs as a Wild Card con- 
tender, they’ll have to bring the 
Cowboys back to the rest of the 
pack. 


PROGNOSIS: 


Barring the wildest of flukes, 
Tom Landry’s squad should re- 
peat as divisional winners. The 
rest of the finish is a “pick em” af- 
fair. In fact, if you’re a bettor who 
likes long-shot odds, this would be 
an excellent year to plunk some 
small change down on ANY of the 
other four teams from this section 
to win the NFC title. Theodds will 
be extremely high, yet the Cards, 
Giants, Eagles and Skins all fea- 
ture potentially exposive offenses. 
If the pro game continues to move 
a bit more open as it’s been doing 
for the past three years, it would 
not be a real surprise to see any of 
the four suddenly find a winning 
edge. 

The predicted order of finish: 


1. Dallas 

2. St. Louis 

3. Philadelphia 
4. New York 
5. Washington 


But to hedge on its own bets, the 
BIG BOOK of PRO FOOTBALL 
would be happy to pick the num- 
ber two to five clubs from that 
order to actually finish in a four- 
way dead heat for second place. 


The specialty teams of Washington have a reputation for being as skilled 
as any playing in pro football. 
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NFC WEST 


by Pete Remington 


“4 NIGMA is about the only 
word that can properly 
describe the Los Angeles 

Rams of the past half-dozen years. 
On paper, this club has appeared 
as strong as any football team in 
the game. Unfortunately for L.A. 
fans, the game isn’t played on any 
kind of paper. So, although the 
Rams seemingly repeat year after 
year as the champions of the NFC 
West, a league title and a Super 
Bow] appearance remain but a 
dream. 

The front office turmoil caused 
by the sudden death of former 
owner Carrol Rosenbloom and the 
decision to vacate the L.A. Coli- 
seum have been resolved. And the 
coaching shakeup which brought 
George Allen to the scene a year 
ago only to see him depart sudden- 
ly before the opening game — is 
now something in the distant past. 
Ray Malavasi stepped in and dida 
superlative job as head man last 
season, driving the Rams to yet 
another divisional crown despite 
one of the most crippling series of 
injuries in recent history. 

Once more the Rams are the 
team to beat in this relatively 
weak division. Atlanta’s defense is 
not enough without the develop- 
ment of a bit more offensive punch 
and the New Orleans Saints are 
still questionable. The 49’ers of 


Atlanta QB Steve Bartkowski. 


Tough Falcon running back Haskel 
Stanback. 


With O.J. Simpson hurt for much of last year, Paul Hofer (36) did a lot of 
yeoman running duty for the beleaguered San Francisco 49’ers. 


Tight end Henry Childs of the Saints scores against the Atlanta defense. 


San Francisco, totally committed 
to a youth movement, are another 
season or two away from maturity. 

The Rams had more quality 
depth at running back than any 
other squad in the game, except 
possibly for Denver. Yet an im- 
plausible series of mishaps left 
Malevasi putting together a patch- 


Malavasi putting together apatch- 
work ground attack for most of 
1978. The long summer has done 
much to heal the hurts and it’s 
hoped that Lawrence McCutch- 
eon, Cullen Bryant and Wendell 
Tyler have fully recovered. All 
purpose John Cappelletti will still 
be on hand to block, catch, run and 
whatever else is necessary. 
Although Pat Hayden has many 
detractors, the Rhodes scholar is a 
heady signal-caller who is adept at 
spotting open receivers. The big 
problem for Pat was occasional 
line breakdowns that left him fac- 
ing a big rush. However, most of 
these troubles were created by de- 
fenses which realized the lack of a 
reliable running game and just 
began blowing in on Hayden. If 
McCutcheon can return to his 


= conference leading crunching 


style of running, honesty should 
* return to defensive play against 
L.A. 

Hayden has plenty of top flight 
and swift receivers for his passes 
in the form of Ron Jessie, Dwight 
Seales and company. Theoffensive 
line is strong but thin enough to be 
hurt if injuries decide to strike in 


® the pits rather than at the backs in 
= ’79. Defensively, the club is solid. 


Although getting up there in foot- 


© ball years, Jim Youngblood and 


© free spirited Fred Dryer are two 
of the best defensive ends around. 
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The linebacking depth and abil- 
ity was so much that All-Pro Isiah 
Robertson was stunned to find 
himself on the bench, watching his 
younger and swifter competition 
swarming over the opposition. The 
deep secondary, along with the 
specialty units, remain the spots 
most in need of shoring up as the 
Rams prepare to begin anew cam- 


paign. 

If Los Angeles gets off to as good 
a start as the club has enjoyed for 
the past couple of years, they 
should again be able to coast intoa 
Playoff spot. Yet if for some rea- 
son the constant “bridesmaid” sit- 
uation has robbed the squad of 
some of its past intensity and the 
Rams start slowly, they could find 
themselves in deep trouble. In 
fact, if this club doesn’t make it to 
the Super Bow! by next January, 
it would not be surprising at all to 
see wholesale trades made. 

Atlanta, coming off the best sea- 
son in this young club's history, is 
favored to give the Rams the best 
fight in the division. And for once, 
the Falcons are blessed with a lit- 
tle better break from the schedule 
makers. 

Atlanta, however, may not be as 
good as it looked for most of last 
year. Remember that the Falcons 
made it to the Playoffs as a Wild 
Card selection on the basis of two 
very squeaky 3-point verdicts over 
the New Orleans Saints. Taking 
over a “cardiac” role from the old 
St. Louis gang, Atlanta created a 
lot of last minute turnovers and 
victories that might not be therein 
1979. The team continues to fea- 
ture a “no name” offense with a 
lack of take charge quality both at 
quarterback and in the running 
game. At times it seems that field 


position, a good set of receivers 
and a pretty strong line are the 
best features of the Atlanta attack. 

Defensively, there are few peers 
to the Faleons unit. The deep sec- 
ondary is superb, the linebacking 
(which features no “name” play- 
ers) is tough and agile, and the 
front four is adaptable and cohe- 
sive. The special teams play with 
such verve and crunch you're 
tempted to look around to see if 
George Allen was involved in 
coaching them. 

Head coach Dick Nolan was se- 
verely disappointed by some of the 
last quarter failures of his Saints 
last year. He inherited a solid of- 
fense led by quarterback Archie 
Manning and runners Chuck 
Muncie and Tony Gailbreath. A 
weakness in offensive line play 
meant that the quality rushing 
tandem often had to make its own 
holes, and the oft-injured Archie 
had to scramble to stay alive. New 
Orleans appears to have drafted 
well but it will take time for the 
youngsters to develop the timing 
and experience needed for top 
flight pro play. Another Saint pro- 
blem has been the lack of a deep 
passing threat. Better blocking 
for the tough runners on hand 
might draw defenses in and pro- 
vide more open spots for the be- 
leaguered pass catchers. 

Defensively, the Saints do not 
match up well with either the 
Rams or Atlanta. The linebacking 
as led by Joe Federspiel is solid 
and the young line began to show 
signs of possible future develop- 
ment towards the end of 1978. The 
deep backs were fairly well rid- 
dled by opposing quarterbacks for 
two years in a row. It’s a shame 
someone can't piece together the 


Jack Youngblood of the Rams applies a crunching crimp to New Orleans. 
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Atlanta secondary and line with 
the Saints linebackers and run- 
ners. Such a combined unit would 
give Pittsburgh a severe test. But 
such is not possible, and the New 
Orleans franchise is left with a 
super-potent scoring machine, 
and a defense that seldom gives 
them enough working room. 

O.J. Simpson hopefully is fully 
recovered from his latest leg hurts 
and is ready to explode for, San 
Francisco. The confusion created 
by the wild Joe Thomas front of- 
fice period is beginning to settle 
down, and a couple of successful 
drafting years are beginning to 
bear fruit. Steve DeBerg display- 
ed flashes of aerial brilliance last 
year and could easily become a top 
flight performer as-the line in 
front of him and the running 
backs behind him step up their 
play. The young defense, led by 
massive Cedrick Hardman, was 
much better than statistics from 
last season indicate. The offense 
was so inconsistent and suffered so 
many turnovers that Cedrick and 
his friends were forced into action 
far too often with the goalpost 
shadows flickering on their hulk- 
ing backs. A healthy Juice and 
consistency from DeBerg could of- 
fer an immediate change. And 
there are enough young and hun- 
gry men on this squad to make the 
whole unit go ape with intensity 
and desire if early breaks help the 
49’ers get off to a good jump in the 
first three or four games. Confi- 
dence can do much in the growth 
of a young, rebuilding team. If 
they can begin to believe in their 
ability early on, San Francisco 
could shoot back into contention 
much quicker than the experts be- 
lieve possible. 


Power runner Lawrence MeCutch- 
eon of the Los Angeles Rams. 


PROGNOSIS 


The BIG BOOK of FOOTBALL 
is going out on a limb for one spot 
in the NFC West for the coming 
campaign. Although we feel the 
Rams are too strong to finish any- 
where other than first in the divi- 
sion, it appears highly likely that 
the win-starved Saints are due to 
get the good bounces that befell 
Atlanta in 1978. We feel New Or- 
leans will replace the Falcons for 
second place in the West, and just 
might be able to make it to the 
Playoffs for the first time in their 
team history. 

The probable order of finish: 


LOS ANGELES 

NEW ORLEANS 

ATLANTA 

SAN FRANCISCO 
S 8G 


Linebacker Joe Harris, one of the bright young lights in San Francisco. 
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NFC 


CENTRAL 


by Daniel Gordon 


DDSMAKERS are faced 

with an impossible chore 

in forecasting the out- 
come of this year’s NFC-Central 
race. There is no clear cut favorite 
to finish either in first place — or 
in the celler. It’s a topsy-turvey 
division that has been one of pro 
football’s weakest for a couple of 
years, but which could suddenly 
again become a crunching “Black 
and Blue” division even tougher 
than the fabled Packers, Bears, 
Lions and Vikings of the 50’s and 
60's. 

The Tampa Bay Buccaneers are 
the newest addition to the NFC- 
Central, and the expansion Bucs 
are already building a fearsome 
defensive unit that has the ability 
to shut down the best offensive 
threats in the professional game. 
Led by Rookie of the Year Al 
“Bubba” Baker, the Lions feature 
the game’s wildest pass rush. Bart 
Starr is rebuilding a solid defen- 
sive unit in the mold of the old 
championship Vince Lombardi 
squads in Green Bay. The Bears 
and the Vikings? They still are, 
and almost always have been, ex- 
tremely tough to score against. 

None of the five squads offers 
much in the way of an explosive 


Defensive End Lee Roy Selmon, a 
leader of the tough Tampa crew. 


Young John Woodcock joins Bubba 
Baker to give the Lions a fierce and 
potent defensive front four. 


Record-setting Walter Payton of the Chicago Bears. 
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offense, save perhaps Chicago 
with the fleet running tandem of 
Walter Payton and Roland Har- 
per. But with the retirement this 
year by Fran Tarkenton, the divi- 
sion is left without any outstand- 
ing passing threats. The five clubs 
do feature some of the best quality 
runners in the game, however, in 
Payton, Terdell Middleton of the 
Pack, Chuck Foreman of the Vik- 
ings and tough little Dexter Bus- 
sey of Detroit. 

Signal callers Doug Williams of 
Tampa, Tommy Kramer in Min- 


nesota, David Whitehurst of 
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Green Bay and Gary Danielson 
are all extremely young, have 
shown flashes of immense talent, 
and need only to develop consis- 
tency to become top flight pro 
quarterbacks. Only the Bears 
with Bob Avellini are riding on 
what might be considered a “ques- 
tionable” arm. 

The Vikings have won the title 
in the Central for so many years in 
a row that it’s dangerous to count 
them out as pre-season favorites. 
Yet the loss of Tarkenton along 
with the continued deterioration 
of both the offensive and defensive 
lines may finally take a fatal toll. 
There were times last year when 
scrambling Fran was the entire 
offense. The line was unable to 
open holes, leaving such talented 
runners as Foreman, Brent Mc- 
Clanahan and Ricky Young were 
left with poor overall statistics. 
Tommy Kramer, Fran’s_heir- 
apparent, may be an even better 
pure passer than Tark, but he 
can't scramble in the Tarkenton 
style and he has yet to prove than 
he is a capable leader of the veter- 
an Viking troops. 

Jeff Siemon is as good a middle 


linebacker as the game offers, but 
can’t plug every hole left by the 
growing deficiencies in the line. 
And since the Vikes won a trip to 
the Playoffs last year, their draft- 
ing position wasn’t good enough to 
acquire some of the best pit bodies 
available from this year’s college 


crop. 

Head Coach Monte Clark of De- 
troit performed an amazing job in 
his first year at the Lions’ helm. 
He benched many long-time 
Motor City favorites and went 
with a crew of young and hungry 
newcomers. Danielson showed a 
lot of promise as a passer of the 
future, and Bubba Baker won the 
Rookie of the Year award for his 
prowess as a pass rusher. And 
these were not the only quality 
Detroit young men. Defensive 
tackle John Woodcock quietly 
built an “inside” reputation al- 
most as big as that the media gave 
to Baker, and the offensive line 
finally began to produce with 
some consistency after years of 
fruitless effort. 

There is a tendency by many ex- 
perts to go with Detroit as the 
choice to dethrone Minnesota for 
the Central crown in 1979, parti- 
cularly because the Lions improv- 
ed so rapidly in the last half of last 
season, after the squad began to 
adjust to Clark’s new system. 

However, mentor Bart Starr 
has been doing the same kind of re- 
building job for the Pack over in 
Green Bay, and Bart has had a 
couple of years already under his 
belt in trying to develop a new 
winner. Phere weresigns the Pack 
WAS back early in '78, before in- 
juries and one of the league's 
toughest schedules caught up with 
the young crew and nipped their 


Wide Receiver James Lofton of Green Bay cheers after a scoring pass. 
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chances to make it back to the 
Playoffs after an absence of many 
years. 

At times, the new Green Bay of- 
fense is terrific. Almost as often, 
however, the club fails to move the 
ball at all and turns it over —leav- 
ing the defense in virtually impos- 
sible field position. 

With premier kicker Chester 
Marcol suffering so many leg and 
groin injuries, the scoring threat 
can suddenly become nothing. 
When in good health, Chester is 
one of the game’s best kickers and 
can do much to help the Pack in its 
fight back to respectability. But 
when Whitehurst and Marcol are 
both hurt, the offense is left with- 
out any support for talented run- 
ner Terdell Middleton — and he’s 
not good enough to doit all by him- 
self, 

The defense in Green Bay can 
suddenly turn pourous, particu- 
larly when riddled by a quality 
passer, But the Pack did draft well 
last May, and perhaps the injury 
jinx has run its course. 

The Bues are slowly, ever so 
slowly, growing into maturity. 
For the team’s first 28 rames over 
a two-year spread, it began to look 
zs if head coach John McKay 
would never get his first pro win. 
Then the Bucs wound up the ’77 
campaign with back to back vic- 
tories, and compiled a solid 5-9 
mark last year. 

The defense kept Tampa Bay in 
many games last season right up 
to the final minutes. But the of- 
fense just couldn't move the ball. 
The situation was much better 
when rookie signal caller Doug 
Williams from Grambling was at 
the helm, but various hurts cost 
Doug almost half the season. Mc- 
Kay has a good flock of receivers, 


is beginning to develop a solid of- 
fensive line, and can get his squad 
to put a few points on the board if 
Williams can find health in’79 and 
the Bucs can pick up a solid run- 
ner or two. Ricky Bell has disap- 
pointed as a pro, and the rest of the 
Bucs ground game leaves a tot to 
be desired. 

But even Walter Payton has 
trouble running against that 
young and rugged Tampa Bay 
line, and quality quarterbacks 
like Tarkenton and Jim Zorn of 
Seattle have failed to pile up big 
points against the fleet Buc secon- 
dary. In fact, no one would be ter- 
ribly surprised if both of the new- 
est expansion teams, Seattle and 
Tampa Bay, seriously contended 
for divisional titles in ’79. 

The Bears were co-favorites 
with Minnesota when the 78 cam- 
paign opened, But the club had a 
lot of trouble adjusting to the new 
systems of head coach Nei] Arm- 
strong and got off to adismal start. 
Yet no club featuring a runner as 
great as Walter Payton can be 
counted out in pre-season esti- 
mates. And the bear defense is 
solid, particular in the front 
trenches and the linebacking 
corps. The passing of Avellini is 
not the league’s greatest, but Bob 
does have a quality crew of re- 
ceivers as targets. 

Because so many of the clubs in 
this section are going through 
growing pains, it’s doubtful 
whether more than one Central 
team will make the ’79 Playoffs. 
Once again, a record of no more 
than nine to eleven wins may be 
enough to win the division title, 
with the second-place elub too far 
back for any Wild Card chance. 

Yet in pro football, defense is 
usually more dominating than the 


Ahmad Rashad, the swift and talented Viking wide receiver. 


Led ™ 


spectacular offenses. And every 
one of these five teams now fea- 
tures a pretty solid unit when the 
other team has the ball. The inter- 
divisional play just might become 
interesting, and this could turn 
out to be an upside-down season 
when all five wind up with plus- 
.500 records. Every one of the 
clubs has the talent — the rest de- 
pends on breaks and their ability 


peed, 


to take advantages of situations. 

Despite the difficulties in com- 
ing up with solid prognostications, 
we would be remiss if we didn’t 
predict some sort of finishing 
order for the coming year. Yet 
every fan should hold high hopes, 
since this is a section of pro 
football where the entire prediet- 
ed order of finish could reverse by 
the time regular play is over. 
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Bears linebacker Doug Buffone 


PROGNOSIS: 


Because of a tie vote among the 
editors and writing staff of the 


BIG BOOK of PRO FOOTBALL, 
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we were reduced to flipping coins 
in an “odd-man-out” sequence to 
select a “favorite” for this year. So 
with tongue very much in cheek, 
we feel the NFC-Central will wind 
up as follows: 


DETROIT LIONS 
GREEN BAY 


TAMPA BAY 
MINNESOTA 
CHICAGO 


Things are so close and so hard 
to figure that one or two key in- 
juries or freak fumble recoveries 
could put the Bears in first place 
with Detroit last by the time the 
16-game regular schedule is com- 
pleted. 


With the retirement of QB Fran Tarkenton, Minnesota is hoping for more 
offense from all-purpose runner Chuck Foreman this year. 


NFC 
PLAYER 


of the YEAR 


Terry Bradshaw: Steelers 
by K. D. Thornton 


OMEONE ONCE said that 

“Emotional maturity adds 

to physical development,” 
and last season at the age of 30, 
Pittsburgh Steeler quarterback 
Terry Bradshaw, proved to be an 
excellent example. During his 
nine year NFL career, Terry has 
been somewhat less than the stur- 
dy helmsman Steeler fans envi- 
sioned him to be when he was 
draftd out of college in 1970. In 
1978, however, the blond bomber 
put it all together completing 56 
percent of his passes for 2,995 
yards. His 28 touchdown tosses led 
the league; but more importantly, 
his outstanding play led the Steel- 
ers to their third World Champ- 
ionship of the decade. In the 35-31 
victory over the powerful Dallas 
Cowboys in Super Bow! XIII, the 
veteran signal caller enjoyed his 
finest day as a professional. Terry 
threw for 318 yards and 4 touch- 
downs, both marks establishing 
new Super Bow] records. His bril- 
liant play earned Bradshaw the 
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Terry Bradshaw, singer and pass- 
er deluxe. 


Although crunched here by the Colts’ Fred Cook before he could get his pass 
away, Terry Bradshaw's super play from opening day to Super Bowl 
made him a runaway choice as the top NFL star of the year. 


game’s MVP award. As a result, 
“Tommy Kay’s Big Book of Foot- 
ball” has named Terry our “Player 
of the Year” for 1978. The vote 
would have been unanimous had 
one member of our staff not cast 
his ballot for a fellow in Houston 
named Campbell. 

When Terry Bradshaw came 
into the NFL, Steeler fans ex- 
pected him to turn the struggling 
Steeler franchise into a winner 
immediately. Coming from 
Louisiana Tech where he broke all 
of the school’s passing records, the 
youngster entered into profes- 
sional football as the most highly 
regarded small-college quarter- 
back in history. Blanton Collier, 
former headeoach of the Cleve- 
land Browns, called Terry “The 
most outstanding new quarter- 
back to come into the game in a 
long time.” Tom Fears of the New 
Orleans Saints added; “He’s the 
best pure passer I’ve ever seen 
coming out of college.” What, then 
took Bradshaw so long to reach his 
potential? 

The answer lies in Terry’s 
maturation as an_ individual. 
Early in his career the Steeler’s 
signal caller would often become 
frustrated when things went 
against him and often doubted his 
own ability. Last season the doubts 
seemed to disappear. “I’ve done 
nothing different,” Terry said in 
an interview last season. “It’s just 
been great effort on the part of our 
receivers.” In addition, Bradshaw 
was quick to note that “maturity 
plays a great part in anybody’s 
career.” 

At age 30, Terry did seem to 
mature. Once labeled as being 
“dumb,” the veteran quarterback 
ignored his critics and went ahead 
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Others may call Bradshaw “dumb” 
but Pittsburgh coach Chuck Noll is 
ecstatic over the skills of his QB. 


with his work. Bradshaw’s favor- 
ite receiver, Lynn Swann, noticed 
that Terry was indeed a different 
person last year. “He has devel- 
oped more confidence in himself,” 
said Swann. “It’s taken some time 
to develop it and gain maturity, 
but he’s put in a great deal of work. 
It’s beginning to pay off.” 

Born September 2, 1948, in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, Terry be- 
came a three-time college division 
All-American at Louisiana Tech 
where he completed 52.5 percent 
of his passes. A liberal arts major, 
the 6-3, 218 pounder played in 
the North-South game and was 
named Most Valuable Player in 
the Senior Bowl. 

In 1969 the Steelers won two 
things. One was a football game 
and the other was the right to the 
nation’s number one draft pick. In 
choosing Terry, the club’s man- 
agement felt that they hadastar of 
the future; but the fans wanted 


The always-dangerous Steeler attack rides on the speed of wide re- 
ceiver Lynn Swann. 
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results immediately. As a rookie 
Terry led the league in inter- 
ceptions ‘with 24, while often 
seeming unsure of himself on the 
field. Quickly the media labeled 
him dumb, a stigma that Terry 
has not been able to shed. 

An unhappy marriage to a 
former Miss Teenage America 
which ended in divorce a few years 
later, added to Bradshaw's 
trouble. By the start of the 1974 
season he was on the bench watch- 
ing a flashy kid named “Jefferson 
Street” Joe Gilliam start at quar- 
terback for the Steelers. Despite a 
fast start Pittsburgh faltered and 
by the seventh game of the season, 
Bradshaw had regained his 
starting’spot. That year he led the 
Steelers to a Super Bow! victory 
over the Minnesota Vikings 16-6 
and repeated his accomplishment 
the following season with a 21-17 
vietory over Dallas. 

Still it has been hard for 
Bradshaw to erase the negative la- 
bels that were placed on him early 
in his career. He resents people 
questioning his intelligence. 
Blessed with a strong arm and 
quick feet, Terry is one of the 
game’s top scramblers. One 
opposing coach said that the only 
way to stop Bradshaw when he 
starts scrambling “is with hand 
grenades.” 

Entering his tenth pro season, 
Bradshaw appears more content 
than ever before. He feels that his 
club’s three Super Bow! victories 
prove his ability as a team leader. 
More importantly his personal life 
seems happy. He and his second 
wife, the former JoJo Starbuck of 
Ice Capades fame, live on their 
400-acre cattle ranch in Grand 
Cane, Louisiana. During the off- 
season, the blond signal caller has 


Hulking Jack Lambert (58) is one 
of the main men in the tough Steel- 
er defense. 


been active as a country and 
western singer while also pur- 
suing an acting career. 

As the Steelers’ all-time leader 
in passing yardage, passing at- 
tempts, completions and touch- 
down passes, Terry would like to 
add a couple more Super Bowl 
rings to his collection before his 
career is over. Maybe that would 
prove to his critics that he’s not the 
dumb quarterback they make him 
out to be. 


I 


Philly’s 


Rib-Crackin’ 


Middle 


Linebacker 
Bill Bergey: Eagles 


N PHILADELPHIA, die- 
hard Eagle fans often com- 
pare Bill Bergey to Hall of 
Famer Chuck Bednarik. Around 
the rest of the league, the rugged 
Philly linebacker ranks in locker- 
room talk with such immortals as 
Dick Butkus, Sam Huff and Ray 
Nitschke. 

At 34-years of age, the 6’-3”, 
245-pound Eagle defender has 
certainly established himself as a 
man to be reckoned with on any 
football field. 

Says one former teammate of 
Bill, “He’s quick, agile and a ter- 
rifie mauler once he gets his hands 
on anyone. I’ve never seen anyone 
like him in the game. He LIKES to 
hurt people. He roams around like 
a tank, just smashing people.” 

While this description of Wil- 
liam Ear] Bergey may sound a bit 
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by K. D. Thornton 


extreme and cruel to many, it cer- 
tainly matches the image the Eag- 
les’ outstanding middle lineback- 
er puts forth. Bergey is easily the 
club’s most noticeable performer. 

Since coming to the “City of 
Brotherly Love” from Cincinnati 
in 1974, the 11-year NFL veteran 
has tried his best to instill pride 
and determination intoa franchise 
that has been mediocre, at best, for 
years. Last season, Bergey’s effort 
appeared to be paying off at long 
last as the Eagles, under fiery 
head coach Dick Vermeil, finished 
with a winning record while earn- 
ing their first Playoff shot in the 
past twelve years. 

Known best for his punishing 
tackles, Bergey has earned a just 
reputation for toughness. “He’s a 
hard-nose, just like me,” says big 
Bednarik, the ex-Philadelphia 


All-Pro middle linebacker Bill Bergey again led his Eagles in tackles and 
assists for last season. 


linebacker who did his smashing 
of opposing runners in the late 
1950’s and early 60’s on his way to 
the pro football Hall of Fame. 

Adds former teammate Po 
James, who played as a Bengal 
with Bill: “Bergey reminds me ofa 
sergeant in the Marines. Every- 
thing abuut him is positive.” 

Respected throughout the NFL 
as a solid defender, Bill does have 
more than his share of critics. 
Former All-Pro center Bob De- 
Marco calls the Eagle middle line- 
backer “... a cheap-shot artist,” a 
charge Bill resents. 

However, Bergey admits he en- 
joys punishing ball carriers. “I 
like to hit aman hard,” says Bill. “I 
want him to think, ‘Oww ... That 
must have been Bergey again!’ ” 

Born in South Dayton, New 
York, Bill went to tiny Arkansas 
State where he was selected as the 
outstanding football player in the 
school’s history. After appearing 
in the North-South and Senior 
Bowl, and then in the College All- 
Star contest, Bergey joined the 
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Eagle quarterback Ron Jaworski. 


Cincinnati Bengals who’d made 
him their second draft selection in 
1969. 

His first year in Cincy, the rug- 
ged defender established himself 
as a fan favorite with his crunch- 
ing hits. Despite his popularity 
with the fans and the respect he 
earned on the field, Bill felt that he 
was not appreciated by the team’s 
management. As a Bengal he says 
his top pay was $39,000 a year, so 
when the Washington Ambassa- 
dors of the now defunct World 
Football League offered Bill a con- 
tract ealling for $525,000, he 
jumped and signed, 

Unwilling to let Bill go without 
a fight, Cincinnati head man Paul 
Brown took his defensive standout 
to court in an effort to keep Bergey 
in Ohio. To Brown’s dismay, the 
U.S. District Court ruled in Bill’s 
favor, thus provoking the Bengals 
to offer their lame-duck lineback- 
er in trade. 

Meanwhile, back in the topsy- 
turvy W-F-L, the Washington 


Rookie cornerback Herman Edwards shored up the deep secondary, long 
a Philadelphia trouble spot. Edwards snared six interceptions last year. 
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Ambassadors moved to Virginia 
and eventually became the Flor- 
ida Blazers. Unhappy at the un- 
steadiness of the W-F-L and its 
shifting franchises, Bergey re- 
quested a release from his con- 
tract, a plea that Blazer owners 
agreed to. 

Back in Cincinnat, Paul Brown 
was still unhappy with Bergey’s 
actions and “banished” him by the 
trade to Philly for the Eagles first 
draft choices in 1977 and ’78, and 
their second pick in ’78. 

As a member of the then-lowly 
Eagles, Bergey began to assert 
himself as a team leader. In ’78, 
without Bill, the leaky Philly de- 
fense surrendered 393 points. 
With their new acquisition hold- 
ing forth in the middle in ’74, that 
points-against figure was reduced 
to 217. This helped the club com- 
pile a 7-7 record, the first time 
above .500 for the team since 1966. 

In 1976 Vermeil arrived on the 
scene as the head coach and began 
putting together the pieces for a 
winning team. With asolid anchor 
in the form of Bergey, Vermeil 
and his hard working staff work- 
ed to mold aconsistent defense. On 
offense, Ron “The Polish Rifle” 
Jaworski began to find super tall 
flanker Harold Carmichael open. 
And when rushing yardage was 
needed, there was underrated 
Wilbur Montgomery on hand to 
duck his head and plow. Last sea- 
son the Hagles earned that coveted 
post-season berth. 

Eagle teammates and fans 
know that the competitive spirit of 
Bill Bergey has had alot to do with 
the successful turn-around. Bill’s 
aim, before retirement, is to get a 
game ball as a coveted prize — 
from a Super Bow! Philly victory. 


Wide receiver Harold Carmichael gets one of his moves ready as he runs. 


Recognition - 
At Last! 


Archie Manning: Saints 
by Robert James 


AST SEASON became a 

“dream come true” for 

New Orleans quarterback 
Archie Manning. After taking 
abuse for years as a “failure,” 
Archie finally had a full year of 
good health and proved to his 
eritics that he indeed IS a premier 
NEL signal caller. In earning All- 
NFC honors in 1978, Manning 
completed 291 of his 471 passes for 
a 61.8 percentage and a whopping 
3,416 yards. In addition, the gifted 
veteran tossed 18 TD passes. 

In compiling such a fine year, 
Archie feels he’s finally lifted the 
“monkey” from his back. Since 
coming out of the University of 
Mississippi way back in 1971, the 
multi-talented Manning has been 
expected to lead the Saints out of 
the doldrums and into league title 
contention. Now, New Orleans 


and Archie may just be ready for 
each other. 


At Mississippi, Manning was a 
superlative star. A first team All- 
American his junior year (’69) and 
All-Southeast Conference in 1969 
and 1970, the rifle-armed QB also 
had a reputation as an elusiverun- 
ner. One pro scout even suggested 
than Archie could become a run- 
ning back in the pros. “He’s a good 
enough runner to become a pro 
halfback,” said the scout. 


As an OI’ Miss collegian, Archie 
ran for 615-yards and 20 touch- 
downs. But it was the Manning 
arm that really excited those in 


. the professional ranks. In his three 


years of varsity football, he com- 
pleted 412 passes for 4,753 yards 
and 31 touchdowns. In addition, he 
played in the Sugar and Gator 


After years of injuries and partial seasons, Manning (8) finally earned 
credit as one of the league’s top passers with his great play in 1979. 
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Bow! games in his last two years, 
coming off the field as game MVP 
in both contests. As arunner/pass- 
er, the double-barrelled threat set 
aS.E.C. record for total yards ina 
single game, racking up 540 yards 
in total offense against powerful 
Alabama in his junior year. 

With such stats in the back- 
ground, it was small wonder that 
Archie became the S.E.C.’s quar- 
terback of the quarter-century 
(1950-75). Quite an honor when it’s 
remembered that in that same 
period Alabama featured such 
noted throwers as Bart Starr, Joe 
Namath, Steve Sloan and Ken 
Stabler. 

When Archie became the Saints 
number one pick in the ’71 draft, 
New Orleans fans envisioned a 
Super Bowl contender right 
around the corner. This became a 
heightened fever when, in his pro 
debut against the Rams, Archie 
led his club to an upset 24-20 win. 

By year’s end, however, the 
rookie had completed just 48% of 
his passes for only 6 scores. 

The following season Manning 
was sensational. He threw 18scor- 
ing passes and hit for 51% of his 
attempts. Once again, he was hail- 
ed as a Saints’ “savior.” 

Remembers former New 
Orleans coach J. D. Roberts, 
“Archie can do everything you’d 
want from a quarterback.” 

Yet despite the fine statistics, 
the club failed to win. And a win- 
ner was what the long-suffering 
fans wanted to see. 

In 1973 Manning slipped to only 
10 touchdown passes and for the 
following two years arm and knee 
ailments impaired his develop- 
ment, In 1976, the talented but 
fragile star missed the entire cam- 


Middle linebacker Joe Federspiel, 


captain of the New Orleans defense, 


talks over a situation with the 
Saint coaching staff. 


Power-running Tony 

Galbreath, “Mr. Inside” 

of the new-found Saints running 
game, on his way to another score. 


paign with tendonitis in his pass- 
ing shoulder. The hero who'd been 
hailed as “savior” was booed as a 
“heel” by fans in New Orleans. 

When Archie returned to action 
in 1977 he became the target of 
abuse. As is often the case with 
quarterbacks, the burden of losing 
fell on Archie’s shoulders. “I'd like 
to win,” says the frustrated vet- 
eran, “but it takes more than a 
passing game for a team to be a 
pro winner,” There were signs of 
Archie’s progress in 77 as he com- 
pleted over 55% of his throws. 

Last season, things really turn- 
ed around big for the likeable guy 
from Ol’ Miss. His All-NFC selec- 
tion is indicative of what he can do 
when healthy. The club’s pourous 
defense lost three close games in 
the final seconds last year. If the 
circumstances can be reversed in 
’79, the Saints can be inthe thick of 
Playoff contention. 

As one NFL observer noted 
early in Archie’s career, “Man- 
ning has great dedication, a great 
attitude and excellent training 
habits. He’s very coachable a a 
great field leader.” 

The problem has always been 
that a quarterback must have a 
team to lead. Now, in running 
baeks Chuck Munchie and Tony 
Galbreath and the growth of a 
strong offensive line, the Saints of- 
fer one of the most potent offenses 
in the pros. 

In the off-season, head coach 
Dick Nolan worked long and hard 
in trying to shore up the leaky 
Saints’ defense. If Nolan and his 
staff have done even half a job, 
proud Archie Manning is ready to 
be at the head of the pack when 
nally, those “Saints go Marching 

n.” 
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Pro Football 
and its 


Unsung Star 
Tom Banks: St. Louis Cards 
by Gregory Lewis 


E DOESN’T throw any 

touchdown bombs, nor is 

he on the receiving end 
for any of those spectacular pas- 
sing attempts. He doesn’t take the 
pitchout and dart toward the end 
zone — and only on rare occasion 
will you see him in any highlight 
film. 

Yet if he didn’t carry out his as- 
signments, there would be no long 
TD passes or runs to glory. For pro 
football’s offensive linemen, the 
big battle is the one to gain some 
form of identity. 

Someone once said that an offen- 
sive lineman has to conduct his 
own personal war each week, a 
war that’s based on pride. If he 
blocks out an onrushing lineman 
nine times out of ten, it’s that 10th 
time failure that results in the 
sack of a quarterback that every- 
one remembers. 

For Tom Banks of the St. Louis 


Tom Banks, possibly the finest of- 
fensive blocker playing today. 


Time and time again, the blocking of Banks and company give quarter- 
back Jim Hart time to complete yet another scoring bomb. 


Cardinals, his “war” has been one 
against media obscurity. 

Without trying to put anyone 
down, it’s pretty safe to say that 
there are two super-centers in the 
game today: Miami’s Jim Langer 
and Banks. Most fans know that 
Langer anchored that overpower- 
ing offensive line which opened 
the holes for Dolphin backs early 
in this decade when coach Don 
Shula’s troops were dominating 
the Super Bowl. As for Tom Banks 
and his war... 

Well, most fans barely recognize 
his name. 

In spite of this lack of public 
acclaim, Banks knows that he’s 
appreciated by his Cardinal mates 
and respected by opposing line- 
men. Last year, for the 4th consec- 
utive season, the 6’-2”, 245-pound 
Redbird center was chosen to start 
in the annual Pro Bowl. 

Not big for his position, Tom is 
known for his explosive quick 
starts and fine technique. “When 
you're small like me,” says Banks, 
“vou obviously can’t muscle people 
around. You have to have the tech- 
nique. You have to get in a position 
where you can use your upper 
body strength. I concentrate on 
footwork.” 

St. Louis offensive line coach 
Jim Hanifan coneurs with Tom’s 
personal assessment. “He’s got the 


most pure quickness of anyone on 
our line. He has great feet. He 
stays in shape, and he’s very flexi- 
ble.” In addition, Hanifan notes 
that Tom “... has got alotof pride, 
and pride is what playing line is 
all about.” 

For the 31-year-old Banks, the 
road to All—Pro status has cer- 
tainly been filled with peaks and 
valleys. A two-time All-Southeast 
Conference choice at Auburn, 
Tom played in the Senior Bowl 
and The Coach’s All-American 
game at the windup of his senior 
year. 

Drafted in round eight of the 
1970 college selections by the pros, 
he was a member of the Cards’ re- 
serve squad as a rookie. In ’71, 
Tom won a job as the Redbirds’ 
starting center, but an injury side- 
lined him at midseason. When he 
returned to action the following 
season, Tom was moved to guard 
and proved his versatility by start- 
ing there for all of '72 and ’73. 

In ’74 the ex-Auburn star re- 
turned to squatting over the ball 
and anchored an outstanding of- 
fensive line that enabled the Cards 
to put together one of the most ex- 
plosive teams in the history of pro 
football. With Banks playing the 
middle and flanked by such stand- 
outs as Dan Dierdorf, Bob Young 
and the now-departed Conrad 
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Dobler, quarterback Jim Hart 
had enough time to strike with 
bombs from anywhere on the field. 

As a unit, the line was super. 
“We all know the other guy’s job,” 
says Banks. “I try to be in a posi- 
tion to help the others out when I 
ean.” 

Rugged and aggressive, Tom 
became the leader of a unit which 
led the NFL three out of the last 
five seasons in allowing the fewest 
quarterback sacks. 

When asked what has made him 
an All-Pro, Banks says he feels his 
enthusiasm for the game has play- 
ed a major role. “I mix enthusiasm 
with all of the things that I have to 
do on the field. Hey, it’s a kid’s 
game, even if it isn’t always played 
that way. You gotta be enthus- 
iastic.” 

Last season after the loss of Dob- 
ler and do-everything threat Ter- 
ry Metcalf, the Cards stumbled 
under new coach Bud Wilkinson. 
By year’s end, however, they had 
gained respectability by closing 
out with a final 6-10 win-loss log 
after opening the regular season 
with eight straight losses. 

Redbird fans are keyed by that 
windup to expect big things this 
year. The club’ has not won a 
league title since coming to St. 
Louis way back in 1960. With the 
veteran Hart once again operating 
behind an offensive line that in- 
cludes All-Pro performers Banks, 
Dierdorf and Young, the Cards 
will again be able to pile points on 
the scoreboard. The defense, how- 
ever, has a number of important 
holes to be filled before St. Louis is 
ready to challenge Dallas for lead- 
ership of the tough NFC West 
division. 


Tackle Dan Dierdorf, another stal- 
wart in the Cardinal attack line. 
pce BEALE Laat or RAE 


Tight end J.V. Cain, hopefully re- 
covered from last year's injuries. 
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The Perfect 


Tight End 


Russ Francis: The Patriots 
by Gregory Lewis 


HILE Oakland’s Dave 

Casper and Denver's 

Riley Odoms are prais- 
ed by the media as pro football’s 
finest tight ends, most NFL insid- 
ers agree that Russ Francis of the 
New England Patriots is the 
“ideal man” at the position. At 6- 
foot 6-inches of height and check- 
ing in at a muscular 240-pounds, 
the five-year veteran runs pass 
routes with the speed and preci- 
sion of a wide reciever. 

Former New England head 
coach Chuck Fairbanks remem- 
bers his fleet star as “A prototype 
tight end, the kind of man who was 
made for the position,” and there 
are few who will argue the point 
with the knowledgeable Fair- 
banks. 

When Russ entered pro football 
he knew that he had one weakness. 
“The one area I really had to work 
on was my blocking,” he recalls. 

Other than that, the young man 
seemed specially built by his crea- 
tor as atight end. Blessed with 4.7- 
speed in the 40 and with a pair of 
excellent hands, the powerful 
Francis amazed people with his 
ability to catch the ball. 


“Russ is a very tall, flexible guy 
who ‘can make good cuts, good 
fakes and really run patterns,” 
says New York Giants head coach 
Ray Perkins, one a member of 
New England’s staff. Chuck Noll 


Russ Francis, who many believe is 
the best tight end in today’s game. 


With Francis doing the blocking, running is easier for Sam Cunningham 
and the rest of the Patriots’ stable of rushers. 
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Winning for the Pats is easier due 
to the excellent work of a secondary 
led by the swift Mike Haynes. 


of the World Champion Pitts- 
burgh Steelers agrees that Fran- 
cis is unique. He lables Russ, “A 
very special tight end.” 

While in high school in Oregon, 
Russ proved to be an exceptional 
athlete. On the gridiron, he was an 
All-Conference tight end. In bas- 
ketball, he averaged more than 20- 
points a game. And in track, heset 
school records as a javelin hurler. 
It was in baseball, however, that 
the youngster was thought to be 
potentially a top star. The Kansas 
City Royals thought enough of 
Russ as a pitching prospect to 
draft him as a high sehool senior, 

But Francis loved football, and 
he accepted a scholarship to the 
University of Oregon where he 
was to earn second team All Amer- 
ican honors as a junior. Following 
the season, head coach Dick En- 
right was fired — a move that 
made Russ angry enough to risk 
his future in football. 

Upset at the sacking of Enright, 
Francis left the University of Ore- 
gon after his junior year andtrans- 
ferred to cross-state rival Oregon 
State, where he sat out his senior 
year. Scouts knew of the young- 
ster’s talent, despite his failure to 
play as a college senior. The New 
England Patriots made Russ their 
top draft choice of 1975. 

As a rookie, talented Russ was 
outstanding. While improving his 
blocking techniques as the season 
progressed, he “served notice” 
around the league that he was a 
coming star. A hard worker, Fair- 
banks remembers the young 
Francis as “. .. a great achiever.” 

“No one has higher expectations 
that I have of myself,” says Fran- 
cis. “I’m the type of person who is 
very intense. I realize my short- 
comings, and want to work hard to 


overcome them as soon as I can.” 

While earning a spot on the 
NFL All-Rookie team in 1975, the 
Pats’ new tight end grabbed 35 
passes for 636-yards and 4 touch- 
downs. He was being hailed in 
New England as a superstar, a 
title he’s still trying to achieve ona 
national basis. 

Playing for the Patroits may be 
hampering media recognition of 
Russ’ career. Quaterback Steve 
Grogan, while beingastrong team 
leader, will never rival John Uni- 
tas as a passer. He often dumps the 
ball off to his backs, Andy Johnson 
or Sam Cunningham, instead of 
going for downfield targets. Until 
that changes, Russ Francis will 
never make the number of recep- 
tions necessary for national atten- 
tion — numbers, say, like Casper 
gets in Oakland as a prime target 
of pass-happy Kenny Stabler. 

This doesn’t worry Russ much at 
all. But Casper does rank high in 
one statistic that bugs Francis. 
Dave has made a Super Bow! ap- 
pearance making the stats in this 
important category: Casper 1, 
Russ 0, 

Francis and his Patriot team- 
mates hope to even that score this 
year. 
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The Dolphin 
Who Attacks 


by Ground! 


Delvin Williams: Miami 
by K. D. Thornton 


HEN MIAMI Dolphin 

head coach Don Shula 

acquired super-runner 
Delvin Williams from the San 
Francisco 49’ers in April of 1978, 
he knew that he was getting one of 
the game’s true breakaway rush- 
ing threats. During his four year 
stint in San Francisco the talented 
Williams displayed natural abil- 
ity that can’t be taught. With a 
combination of speed, power and 
quickness, he made moves like few 
runners of today can. 

“Running back is the most in- 
stinetive position in football,” says 
Shula who desperately needed to 
shore-up a lackluster Dolphin 
ground game. 

The aquisition of Williams did 
not come cheaply for the Dolphins 
franchise. When the 49'ers ac- 
quired O.J. Simpson from Buffalo, 
former General Manager Joe Tho- 
mas put Delvin on the trading 
block. However, Thomas quickly 


let bidders know that the explo- 
sive back would not be “given” 
away. 

To get the services of Williams, 
Shula had to trade Miami's first 
and fifth picks in the 1978 draft, 
plus a pair of young, talented play- 
ers in wide receiver Freddie Solo- 


Miami head coach Don Shula. 


Slashing Delvin Williams became Miami's most successful breakaway 
threat since the days of Mercury Morris’ Dolphin Super Bowl trips. 
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mon and defensive back Vern 
Robertson. 

Prior to last season Delvin was 
asked about his aspirations as a 
brand new Dolphin, “Naturally I 
would love to be part of a winning 
team,” he said, “a Super Bow! 
team.” Williams was quick to add, 
however, “It’s unrealistic to think 
one man can do it by himself.” 

Although Miami didn’t make it 
to the Super Bow! last season, 
Delvin’s running gave them the 
explosive running they’ve lacked 
since the departure of Mercury 
Morris. At 6-feet, 197-pounds, 
Williams proved to be an excel- 
lent blend of power, speed and 
quickness. While gaining a career 
high 1252-yards in 267 carries, 
he finished second in AFC rushing 
totals to rookie sensation Har] 
Campbell. 

Born April 17, 1951 in Houston, 
Texas, Delvin was an outstanding 
high school runningback at Kash- 
mere High. As a senior he gained 
1,806 yards and scored 26 touch- 
downs while gaining All-Amer- 
ican prep honors. In addition to 
his exploits on the gridiron, the 
the talented youngster also 
starred in basketball and track. 

At Kansas University, Williams 
continued to develop the skills that 
would one day earn him All-Pro 
honors. As a senior his 762 yards 
rushing coupled with another 253 
on pass receptions impressed pro 
scouts. In addition, the Houston 
native proved to bea valuable kick 
return man. 

In the 1974 Collegiate draft 
Delvin was chosen by San Fran- 
cisco in the second round, butasa 
rookie he only saw limited action 
gaining 201-yards rushing. 

In his second year Williams’ 
increased his playing time, seam- 


pering for 631-yards, But it was in 
the 1976 season that he showed his 
full potential. That year the fleet- 
footed runner gained 1,203 yards, 
his longest run being an 80-yard 
touchdown jaunt. By eclipsing 
1,000-yards he became the first 
49’er back to dososinceJ.D. Smith 
pulled the trick in 1959. In addi- 
tion his yardage total that year set 
a club record, wiping out Joe 
Perry's 1,049 yards set back in 
1954. 

Tn season number four as a pro, 
Delvin “slipped” to only 931-yards. 
When the 49’ers acquired the serv- 
ices of television’s “airport run- 
ning” Simpson, Williams became 
expendable. Thus the trade to 
Miami. 

Despite his love of the West 
Coast, Delvin looked favorably 
toward the trade to Miami. “I’ve 
never run behind an established 
line and an established team like 
the Dolphins,” he said, looking 
enthusiastically towards playing 
with a contender. 

Although Miami was ousted 
early in the playoffs last season, 
there is cause for optimism this 
year. Shula hopes that Larry Cson- 
ka’s return can bring back hap- 
pier times in Dolphin land. 

The key, of course, is keeping 
quarterback Bob Griese healthy. 
Last year the veteran signal caller 
was Injured early and the team 
stumbled out of the starting block. 

As for Delvin Williams, the 28- 
year-old star feels that he still 
hasn't reached his potential. “I 
don’t think I’ve had the opportu- 
ay to prove the type of back I can 


a? Delvin Williams gets any 
better, there may be no way of 
stopping him, or the Dolphins 
either. 


Miami quarterback Bob Griese. 
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Still 
Searching 


For Gold 


Cedrick Hardman: 49’ers 
by K. D. Thornton 


S CEDRICK Hardman of 

¥ the San Francisco 49’ers 

enters his tenth year in 

the NFL, the 6-foot 83-inch, 244- 

pound defensive end knows that 

time is running out in his quest for 
a Super Bow! appearance. 

Since coming out of North Texas 
State in 1970, Hardman has been 
watching the 49’er franchise go 
from the NFC’s Western Division 
title down to rock bottom. A 
change in ownership, a series of 
bad trades coupled with poor draft 
selections — and this once-proud 
organization was in a total state of 
disarray for much of last year. 

At 3l-years of age, Cedrick 
knows that his career can’t go on 
forever. Despite a few leg injuries 
that have hampered his perfor- 
mance at times, he has firmly es- 
tablished himslef as one of the 
greatest linemen in San Francisco 
history. While Hardman plays the 
run well, it’s no secret that pass 
rushing is his forte. 

“T don’t care if I maul the tackle 


to death. If I don’t get to the quart- 
erback, then I lost. Sacking the 
quarterback is what I work for, 
and getting to him is what makes 
my game successful.” So notes 
Cedrick, who decries the lack of 
publicity for pro football linemen. 

“Getting to a passer is the only 
glamour there is on the defensive 
line. Other than that, it wouldn’t 
be anything. I wouldn’t play..” 

3orn and raised in Houston, 
Texas, Cedrick attended Carver 
High School where he was a multi- 
sport standout in baseball, foot- 
ball and basketball. During his 
senior year, professional football 
was not one of his major aspira- 
tions. Instead, he originally at- 
tended North Texas State as an 
architectual student. 

During his sophomore year, 
Cedrick went out for the football 
team, bouncing from defensive 
back to tight end to running back. 
He finally wound up on the offen- 
sive line. Although the youngster’s 
play was often erratic, head coach 


Big number 86, defensive end Cedrick Hardman, is now established as 
one of the most formidable pass rushers in the game. 
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Rod Rust saw fit to give him a 
scholarship for his remaining 
years at school. _ 

Hardman almost blew his big 
chance, however. He seemed to 
lack respect for authority and 
Rust quickly yanked Cedrick’s 
new scholarship. “I was always 
good in. school at cracking the 
books,” says the Houston native, 
“but I just got into all kinds of 
trouble.” 

As a junior, Harman began to 
settle down and concentrate on the 
gridiron game. After switching to 
the defensive line, he began to de- 
velop his pass-rushing skills work- 
ing alongside linemate Joe Greene 
who now stars for the Steelers. 

As a North Texas State senior, 
Cedrick began to attract the atten- 
tion of pro scouts. Nicknamed 
“The Quarterback Keeper” by his 
teammates, he earned All-Confer- 
ence honors and was named the 
outstanding defensive player in 
both the Blue-Gray and Senior 
Bow! games at the end of his ecol- 
legiate career. 

In the 1970 NFL draft, the tal- 
ented Hardman was the 49’ers 
first found pick, and he immed- 
iately made his presence known in 
his first pro training camp. A 
great competitor, the rookie used 
his quickness and agility to be- 
come a fierce pass rusher. Alter- 
nated as a rookie with veteran Bill 
Belk, Cedrick was the prize pupil 
of then San Francisco defensive 
line coach Paul Wiggin. 

During Hardman’s initial three 
years in the league, the team cap- 
tured its divisional crown. But in 
1978, the 49’ers tumbled into last 
place. Since then, San Francisco 
has completed a number of face- 
lifts, none of which has led to much 
in the way of improvement. 


It’s tough for the game’s best open-field runners to get away once Cedrick 
clamps his big arms around them. 
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Chances for 49’er improvement in 79 ride on the passing arm of young 
Steve DeBerg, one of the league’s most promising new quarterbacks. 81 


The improving San Francisco line in a goal-line stand against Chuck 
Muncie of the New Orleans Saints. 


As for Cedrick Hardman, the 
individual, the past nine years 
have been continually fruitfull. 
Noted most for his devastating 
pass rush, the talented performer 
had to work hard personally to 
learn how to handle the run. “It 
took me a while to adjust to the pro 
running game,” he concedes. 

Last season, all systems were 
“go” for the 49’ers. They had just 
acquired one of the greatest rush- 
ers of the game’s history in O.J. 
Simpson, and hopes were running 
high. When the regular campaign 
opened, however, the club fell 
apart. Young quarterback Steve 
DeBerg didn’t develop as quickly 
as the coaching staff had hoped, 
and Simpson failed to contribute 
much do to extensive injuries. 

In the off-season, General Man- 
ager Joe Thomas was fired by club 
owner Edward DeBartolo, and 
former Stanford head coach Bill 
Walsh has been given contro! of 
the team. Traditionally, Walsh’s 
college teams have featured a 
wide open style of offense. 

If Simpson can come back to his 
previous form along with running 
mate Wilbur Jackson, San Fran- 
cisco will move the ball on the 
ground. Under Walsh, signal ecall- 
er DeBerg might be ready to blos- 
som. In second year tight end Ken 
MacAfee and speedy Fred Solo- 
mon, Steve has a pair of excellent 
targets. 

On defense there are also ques- 
tion marks. With Hardman key- 
ing a solid line that includes tal- 
ented Cleveland Elam, opposing 
quarterbacks won't have a lot of 
time to get their passes off. For the 
49ers, the “gold rush” is on, for 
Cedrick Hardman hopes that the 
twilight of his career will be spent 
in a Super Bow! appearance. 
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N ONLY three short years, 

the Seattle Seahawks have 

grown from a new expansion 
team into one of the league’s most 
exciting and dangerous Playoff 
contenders. The development has 
been nothing short of sensational 
since Seattle debuted for their 
1976 season with a 2-win, 12-loss 
record, fairly typical for an expan- 
sion franchise. 

The following season, the Sea- 
hawks began establishing a posi- 
tion as a “team of the future,” a 
rising star to watch. Their 5-9 re- 
cord was the best second-year 
mark for a new team in NFL his- 
tory. In addition, the 282 points 
scored in ’77 set a new mark in 
point proficiency for second-year 
new teams, eclipsing the 280- 
points tallied by the 1969 Bengals 
of Cincinnati. : 

Then came 1978 and Seattle 
showed everyone the growth was 
no fluke — the new “big kid” on the 
block was building some for real 
muscles, A 9-7 final record put 


He’s Got the 
Seahawks 
Flyin’ High 


Jack Patera: Seattle 
by Ken Collier 


Seattle in a tie with Oakland for 
second place in the rugged AFC 
West. 

When sportswriters try to pin- 
point the reason behind Seattle’s 
swift emergence as a pro football 
power, the inevitably note the 
talent of southpaw quarterback 


Seattle’s Jack Patera, the NFL's 
“Coach of the Year.” 


Although little known nationally, Seahawks runner Sherman Smith has 
had two successive outstanding seasons. 


Jim Zorn and his favorite target, 
wide receiver Steve Largent, 
Then there may be mention of the 
rushing tandem of powerful Sher- 
man Smith and explosive David 
Sims. 

However, if there’s a single key 
to the Seahawk success as an or- 
ganization — the credit must goto 
its outstanding young coach, Jack 
Patera. In only his third year at 
the helm, Patera has made the 
Seahawks a team to be seriously 
considered as a Playoff threat, and 
almost a household word as an ex- 
ample of high scoring “fun-to- 
watch” pro football. 

In winning NFL Coach of the 
Year accolades last year, Patera 
edged some worthy competition. 
Chuck Noll in Pittsburgh, Dick 
Vermeil in Philly and Walter 
Michaels in New York all enjoyed 
fine seasons. But Patera won the 
award because he was able to 
make his success with an expan- 
sion team, a pinnacle of achieve- 
ment never before hit in the his- 
tory of the game. 

“Every game we won last year 
was a high point,” said Jack on 
being told of the Coach of the Year 
honor he was being tended by his 
peers. “If you go back to the start 
of the season and see what was 
written around the league — peo- 
ple thought it would be very hard 
onus to win a game or to duplicate 
the five wins of 1977. So we finish- 
ed way ahead of where everyone 
had anticipated.” 

The road to coaching greatness 
has been along journey for the 46- 
year old Patera. Born in Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, Jack grew 
up in Portland, Oregon where he 
attended Washington High, let- 
tering at tackle for three seasons. 

Upon graduation, Patera went 


to the University of Oregon. He 
earned All-Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence honors in 1954 - leading to his 
eventual selection as a fourth 
round pick by Baltimore in the 
1955 college draft. Jack spent 
three years in a Colt uniform be- 
fore moving on to the old Chicago 
Cardinals for 1958 and ’59. The 
part-time linebacker, part-time 
guard wound out his playing days 
with two years of toil for the then 
expansion (and dismally perform- 
ing) Dallas Cowboys. He quit as an 
active player in 1961. 

After a year in private business, 
Patera returned to the pro game in 
’63 as offensive line coach for the 
L.A. Rams. With Los Angeles, 
Jack began to draw more than a 
few raised eyebrows as he molded 
David “Deacon” Jones, Lamar 
Lundy, Merlin Olsen and Rosey 
Grier into the now famous “Fear- 
some Foursome” of the Rams. 

In 1967 Patera left L.A. to take 
an assistant’s position with the 
New York Giants. After two cam- 
paigns in the “Big Apple,” Patera 
took his portfolio to Minnesota, 
where he was destined to remain 
through 1975. 

As a member of coach Bud 
Grant’s staff, Jack once again was 
helpful in molding a great defen- 
sive line. Originally dubbed “The 
Purple People Eaters” and then, 
“Three Dots and a Dash,” the unit 
featuring Carl Eller, Jim Mar- 
shall, Alan Page and Gary Larsen 
(later Doug Southerland replaced 
Larsen), the Viking front four har- 
rassed opposing quarterbacks 
week after week. 

On January 3, 1976, the newly 
formed Seattle Seahawks signed 
Jack to a three-year contract as 
head coach. For the first time, 
Patera would be working at the 


Dave Sims is another in the crop of fleet and sure-handed Seattle backs. 
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helm of his own club. 

“What we were looking for in 
our first year,” recalls Jack, “was 
to build a solid foundation on of- 
fense, defense and with our special 
teams,” 

Blending rookies with the few 
erafty veterans the club was able 
to pick up in the expansion draft, 
Jack quickiy began to assemble 
the pieces. 

“Tt makes no sense to replace an 
older player with a young one just 
to have a young player,” is one of 
the credos of this fresh coach, who 
constantly attempts retread jobs 
on veterans discarded by other 
clubs. 

“Jack is exceptional,” says Bear 
general manager Jim Finks, who 
worked with Patera while both 
were in Minnesota, “He’s an aw- 
fully bright guy, a very intelligent 
feo who gets along with peo- 
p e.” 

After his fine second season 
with the surprising five wins, 
Seattle general manager John 
Thompson tore up Jack’s original 
contract and rewarded Patera 
with a new one which extended 
through the 1980 season — a move 
that delighted Seattle fans who 
deeply appreciate what big Jack 
has done for the Seahawks. 

A nine-victory winning season 
proved to the entire NFL last year 
that Seattle is for real. And with 
Oakland suffering through back- 
field and new coaching problems, 
Denver searching for an effective 
quarterback, and Kansas City and 
San Diego still undergoing re- 
building pains — it could easily be 
a ripe time for the Seahawks to 
swoop in and scavenge a division 
title for Jack Patera in pro season 
number four! 


Patera is the bench general, while quarterback Jim Zorn takes over onthe 
field as the most exciting point-producing field leader in today’s game. 


66 ™M ACCEPTING this 
honor with great humil- 
ity, and I’m also going to 

accept it as a challenge as the head 

coach and general manager of the 

Green Bay Packers; to conduct 

myself as a living tribute to all of 

those who have helped to make 
this day possible.” 

— Bart Starr’s comments on his 
induction into professional foot- 
ball’s Hall of Fame. 


During his sixteen-year career 
as quarterback of the Green Bay 
Packers, Bart Starr was the proto- 
type of everything a coach wanted 
in a field general. Whatever the 
game situation, the cool and calm 
Starr always seemed to be in com- 
mand, 

Originally a lowly 17th-round 
draft pick in 1956 from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Bart rose to 
the pinnacle of his profession. 
While guiding the Pack to six 
Playoff appearances in eight years 
beginning back in 1960, the calcu- 
lating Starr led his team to five 
World Championships. On the 
way, he found time toset anumber 
of NFL marks, some that still 
stand. 
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Meeting the 
Challenge 


Bart Starr: The Packers 
by Ken Collier 


Called by former teammates “a 
model of good behavior,”the man 
sometimes called “Saint Bart” 
hopes to lead the Pack back to the 
heights enjoyed under the late, 
great Vince Lombardi. 

Indeed, for a time last year it 
appeared Green Bay was on the 
high road back to success. Led by 
young quarterback David White- 
hurst, running back Terdell Mid- 
dleton and flashy wide receiver 
James Lofton, the Pack enjoyed its 
first winning season (8-7-1) since 
1972. And with a Starr at the 


Bart Starr, leader of the Pack. 


Unsung Terdell Middleton became a Packer hero with his determined 
running style of last season. 
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Ezra Johnson (78) is one of several quality deep backs the Pack has ac- 
quired over the past few campaigns. 
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helm, the future of the Packers is 
most directly tied to the glorious 
past. 

“History and tradition play a 
big part in the success of ANY or- 
ganization,” says Starr. “We're 
very proud of our past here. We 
don't live in the past, but we’re try- 
ing to build on it.” 

When Bryan Bartlett Starr was 
named head coach and GM of the 
club on December 24, 1974, he be- 
came only the eighth coach in the 
history of the franchise. In replac- 
ing Dan Devine, Bart took over for 
a man who was almost literally 
run out of town because of his in- 
ability to win a championship. 
This was despite the fact that De- 
vine one year led Green Bay part 
way back to the top with a 10-4, a 
divisional crown and a Playoff 
spot. But the club slumped after 
that first success and Dan wasona 
hot spot he vacated by going to 
Notre Dame. 

Starr knew that in order to win 
league titles, the club has to begin 
to believe in itself. “It’s like going 
home and putting a fresh coat of 
paint on the farmhouse,” says 
Bart. “I think we all have to get 
back a winning atmosphere, to 
develop a winning attitude.” 

In 1956, Starr’s rookie year asa 
pro quarterback, he was a virtual 
unknown. Although he won All- 
American prep honors and had en- 
joyed a good junior year at Ala- 
bama, a back injury kept him on 
the bench for much of his senior 
season. And the quiet man did not 
enter the league with a crashing 
bang of success. 

In his first four pro years, Bart 
shared duties under center with 
Tobin Rote, Lamar McHan, Babe 
Parilliand Joe Francis. Finally, in 
the 9th gameof the’59 season, first 
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year coach Vince Lombardi told 
Starr he was the starting quarter- 
back — period! What followed is 
now a matter for the record books. 

The quiet southerner led his 
club to four straight wins at the 
tag end of that year, bringing the 
club its first winning season in an. 
even dozen years. The following 
season, Green Bay won the NFL 
Western Division title, narrowly 
losing the league crown ina tough 
game against Philadelphia. That 
loss was the only title game in 
which Starr or Lombardi ever 
came up on the short end for their 
full tenure as Packers. 

In five World Titleseasons, Bart 
firmly established himself as one 
of the game’s great signal callers. 
Three years he led the league in 
passing, went to the Pro Bow! in 
four different seasons, and set 4 
NFL passing records including 
the one that attests to his lifetime 
passing efficiency mark of 57.42%. 
In his six NF'L title games, Starr 
passed for 84 completions in 145 
attempts for 1,090 yards and 11 
touchdowns. Of even more note, he 
suffered only one interception in 
all those clutch games. In two 
Super Bowl appearances, the 
Packer great was 29 out of 47 for 
an unbelievable 61.7% He tossed 
three TD passes in the two games 
and was named M-V-P for both 
Super Bowl I and II. 

Why was the Pack so successful? 
Bart feels it was due to the pre- 
sence of Lombardi. “We learned 
many valuable lessons,” the 
current coach recalls. “He was a 
true genius and a wonderful lead- 
er. He taught us the meaning of 
teamwork and unselfishness, sin- 
gleness of purpose, pride and ex- 
cellence.” Starr says he hopes now 
to pass on those same lessons to his 


players of today. 

“Those of us who had the oppor- 
tunity to play for him came to ap- 
preciate two more things that I 
think are much more important,” 
says Starr, “p perspective about 
the team and the individual; that 
the team always comes first. You 
must always subjugate your own 
desires, egos and ambitions for the 
good of the team because as your 
team grows and prospers, so will 
you.” 

Lombardi left the coaching 
ranks following that second Super 
Bowl victory in 1968 but Bart 
stayed on. Two shoulder opera- 
tions in 1972 forced him to finally 
hang up his spikes and he became 
the club’s quarterback coach. Af- 
ter a year of this assistant coach- 
ing, Bart went into private busi- 
ness with his ownership of a suic- 
cessful auto dealership. Not com- 
pletely willing to leave football, he 
doubled as an NFL analyst for 
CBS television. 

With Lombardi’s departure, the 
proud Packer organization slowly 
slipped under successors Phil 
Bengston and Devine. When Starr 
was named to succeed Devine, 
many Pack fans rejoiced. Yet 
there were also many who voiced 
questions. Traditionally, great 
quarterbacks seldom make it as 
head coaches. Otto Graham, Sam- 
my Baugh and Norm Van Brock- 
ling all had their great playing 
careers slightly tarnished because 
of their coaching failures. 

In taking over the reins in Green 
Bay, Starr early said that he want- 
ed to instill the Lombardi lessons 
into his young players. “I think it’s 
a great challenge and a great re- 
sponsibility to live up to the tradi- 
tions he helped perpetrate. I think 
the key word is ‘concentration.’ 


Defensive end Dave Pureifory. 


That’s necessary in any quest for 
excellence.” 

For three years as a combina- 
tion head coach and GM, the team 
continued to struggle. But like 
Lombardi, Starr was slowly put- 
ting together a group of solid 
youngsters through the annual 
college draft. The names were no 
longer Taylor, Horning or Kram- 
er — but instead Whitehurst, Mid- 
dleton and Gofourth. Whitehurst, 
the 3rd-year quarterback of the 
new Pack, best explains the feel- 
ing now holding strong in Packer 
land. “Maybe we’re too young to 
realize what’s happening tous, but 
as long as we keep playing football 
we'll keep winning.” 

With Minnesota finally losing 
its battle with Father Time and 
with the retirement of Fran Tar- 
kenton — and with Chicago still 
trying to solve its quarterback 
problems — many fans are opto- 
mistic about the Green Bay 
chances for 1979. 

The names and faces may have 
changed. But thanks to the quiet 
and determined efforts of Bart 
Starr, it looks like “The Pack IS 
finally Back!” 
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URING HIS 21-year 

coaching career at Ari- 

zona State University, 
Frank Kush has sent quite a few 
players to the pros. So it was a high 
compliment when he called San 
Diego Charger wide receiver John 
Jefferson the “Best wide receiver I 
ever coached.” When the list in- 
cludes such standouts as J.D. Hill, 
Ben Hawkins, Fair Hooker and 
Steve Holden, Kush is placing 
Jefferson ahead of an elite group. 

As a rookie last season “J.J.,” as 
he is known to his teammates, 
brought back memories of another 
former Charger great, Lance Al- 
worth. Alworth, who is a member 
of pro football’s Hall of Fame, daz- 
zled opposing defenses during his 
outstanding career with the 
Chargers despite a small 6’, 184- 
pound frame. Like the former All- 
Pro, Jefferson is also a bit slender 
at 6-1 and 184-pounds. 

Despite his size, or lack of it, the 
spectacular Charger receiver ex- 
celled his initial year in pro ball. 
J.J. caught 56 passes for 1,001 
yards and 13 touchdowns as San 
Diego completed a respectable 9-7 
season. It’s important to note how- 
ever that under Don Coryell who 
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A Bolt of 
Lightning 


John Jefferson: Chargers 
by K. D. Thornton 


took over five games into the sea- 
son, the ‘Chargers were 8-4 
winning seven of their last eight 
contests while scoring an un- 
believable 122 points in the final 
three games of the schedule. 

As Coryell points toward 1979 
he notes that “We have a long way 
to go. We have done a lot to be 
proud of, but we have to win more 
games. We need a few more 
players in certain positions.” 

One position that is set is wide 
receiver where Jefferson teams 


Defensive tackle Louis Kelcher has 
signed a long-term contract, and 
will be on hand to anchor the San 
Diego defense for many years. 


Considered “too small” by many pro scouts, John Jefferson is now catch- 


ing passes for the pros just like many other former Arizona State wide 
receiving stars. 
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with Larry Burton to give quar- 
terback Dan Fouts a pair of ex- 
plosive targets. While the former 
Arizona State star is small in 
stature, he is blessed with amaz- 
ing quickness and an uneanny 
ability to catch the football. New 
York Giant Head coach Ray 
Perkins, who was on the Chargers’ 
staff last season, labeled Jefferson 
“A veteran rookie wide receiver.” 
Former Oakland Raider head- 
coach John Madden added, “The 
first time I saw him I was watch- 
ing a game film and could see all 
the poise and confidence. You 
don’t usually see that sort of thing 
stand out on agame film.” Former 
Charger coach Tommy Prothro is 
in total agreement with the asses- 
sments of Jefferson. He labels 
J.J. an “outstanding receiver.” 
Adds Prothro, “He’s got the great 
speed, knows how to run routes, 
and has fantastie hands.” 

Raised in Dallas, John knew 
what he was doing when he chose 
Arizona State for a collegiate 
career. “It was a school which 
passed a lot,” says J.J. who sur- 
vived four grueling years under 
taskmaster Kush. During that 
span the gifted receiver hauled in 
175 passes for 2,824 yards and 19 
touchdowns. What impressed 
most pro scouts however, was his 
16.1 yards a catch average. 

As a rookie last year, the fleet- 
footed Jefferson caught a 29-yard 
touchdown the first time the ball 
was thrown to him. Like all 
rookies, however, he made mis- 
takes and still needs improvement 
in certain areas, one being block- 
ing. “My job is really to catch foot- 
balls,” he says. 

While still at Arizona State Jef- 
ferson was scouted by a number of 
pro teams. Whenever a scout 


approached him, “I let it be known 
that I wanted to play in warm 
weather,” recalls J.J. who was the 
third receiver chosen in the 1978 
draft behind Stanford’s James 
Loftan and Wes Chandler of 
Florida. 

As the 23-year-old receiver 
enters his second professional 
season he knows that big things 
are expected of him and his 
Charger teammates. With the 
demise of the Oakland Raiders 
and the continued quarterback 
problems in Denver, many 
observers feel that this could be 
the Chargers’ year. 

With an offense that includes a 
strong-armed quarterback like 
Fouts, a good backup in James 
Harris, a core of excellent 
receivers led by J.J., an explosive 
group of running backs that 
includes Lydell Mitchell, coupled 
with a solid offensive line, there’s 
no doubt that San Diego will put 
points on the scoreboard. On de- 
fense the pre-season outlook is also 
a bright one. Rugged Louis 
Kelcher anchors a solid defensive 
unit. 

As for the elusive Jefferson, 
with a year’s worth of experience 
behind him, fans are expecting 
still bigger things from the man 
they compare to their beloved 
“Bambi,” Lance Alworth. While 
the comparisons are certainly flat- 
tering, J.J. feels that they are 
somewhat premature. “It’s really 
an honor to compare me with a 
man who I see upon a pedestal,” he 
says. “But it’s far too early since 
his career is over and mine’s just 
beginning.” Maybe he’s right but 
most observers feel that by the 
time John Jefferson is ready to 
hang up his spikes, he'll join Al- 
worth on that pedestal. 


He Eats 
Quarterbacks 


for Lunch 
Bubba Baker: Lions 


by Ken Collier 


AST Thanksgiving on 
national television, NFL 
observers got a taste of 

what should become a common 
occurrence for years to come. In 
Detroit’s annual “Turkey Day” 
contest, the Lions’ defensive line 
harrassed Denver quarterback 
Craig Morton all day, as the un- 
derdogs from the Motor City upset 
the defending AFC champs, 17-14. 
Linemates Dave Pureifory, 
Doug English and John Woodcock 
took turns causing problems for 
Morton. But his major nemesis 
that day was a six-foot six-inch, 
259-pound rookie defensive end 
named Al “Bubba” Baker. Big 
Bubba literally destroyed the 
Bronco offensive line on that day, 
generating the field position that 
led to the unexpected Detroit win. 
Considered a demon on the pass 
rush, Baker combines size, speed 
and quickness; the key ingredients 
for any would-be defensive line- 


man. 
Selected as the NFC’s Rookie of 


the Year at the end of the last 
campaign, Bubba earned his spot 
at the top of that prestigious ballot 
by leading the entire NFL in 
quarterback sacks (23). That's 
quite an accomplishment for a 
first-year player. Baker, however, 
is not your ordinary rookie line- 
man, In fact Floyd Peters, the 
Lions’ coach for defensive line 
play, considers the talented Baker 


Head coach Monte Clark is pump- 


ing his club up for a Playoff run. 


to be “The best rookie pass rusher 
I’ve ever seen come into this 
league.” 

Traditionally, Detroit has field- 
ed a rugged, defensive-minded 
club. In the early 1960's, the Lions 
had an outstanding defensive line 
which included Alex Karras, 
Roger Brown, Sam Williams and 
Darris McCord. Ironically, it was 
Floyd Peters who replaced Karras 
in 1963 when the future TV and 
movie actor was suspended from 
football in the aftermath of a well- 
publicized betting incident. 

In Bubba Baker, the Lions have 
their most volatile personality 
since the departure of the contro- 
versial Alex Karras. Very flam- 
boyant both on and off the field, 
this second-year star grew up idol- 
izing Fran Tarkenton (of all peo- 
ple!), the ace quarterback of the 
Minnesota Vikings, “He was my 
favorite player,” says Baker of his 
younger days. “I always played at 
being him.” 

Now, quarterbacks are his fav- 
orite snack — Bubba often devours 
would-be scramblers for lunch! 

A native of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, Bubba attended Colorado 
State. As a college player, he was 
not overly impressive. Some 
scouts labled him only a “fair” pass 
rusher, and passed the word that 
Baker was slow to react tothe run. 
Ignoring this “rap,” Detroit tab- 
bed Bubba in the second round of 
the '78 college draft. 

Under first-year coach Monte 
Clark, Detroit seemed to regain 
some of the respect they had lost in 
recent years. Although the club 
finished with a so-so 7-9 record, it 
became evident late in the season 
that the Lions are now ayoung and 
developing team that must be 
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reckoned with by the other con- 
tenders. 

Under the direction of young 
quarterback Gary Danielson, the 
offense began to move the ball al- 
most at will in the last third of the 
season. As for the defense, Baker 
and Company let it be known that 
they are a force as potent as the 
legendary Star Wars “Force,” and 
that they'll be digging a strong 
front line trench for the Lions for 
years to come. 

When asked who deserves the 
credit for his outstanding rookie 
campaign as a pro, the talented 
defensive end says, “I owe it all to 
Floyd Peters.” 

Most NF'L followers agree that 
the race for the NFC’s Central 
Division crown will be wide open 
this year. Detroit and Green Bay 
find themselves listed as co-favor- 
ites in some quarters, with others 
standing by the disintegrating 
Vikings. 

Yet if Monte Clark keeps up the 
progress begun in his first year as 
the head man in Detroit, a playoff 
spot is certainly attainable for 
these snarling and fighting young 
Lions. 


Linebacker Charlie Weaver, who 
gives backup support to Bubba's 
crunching charges. 


Defensive Rookie of the Year, Al “Bubba” Baker of the Lions. 


He May Be 
the 


Best Ever! 


Ken Houston: Redskins 


by K. D. Thornton 


OST PEOPLE agree 

that the toughest job in 

professional football is 
that of patrolling the defensive 
backfield. While some positions 
allow a player to make a mistake 
and perhaps “get away” with it, 
for the defensive cornerback or 
safety a miscue can mean asudden 
six-points for the opposition. 

Because of the pressure involv- 
ed in the deep secondary, ittakesa 
certain type of toughened indivi- 
dual to play the position. In Ken 
Houston, the Washington Red- 
skins have one of the toughest of 
the crop. 

Houston is regarded by most ex- 
perts as one of the finest strong 
safties ever to play the game. 
There have been more than a few 
close followers of the game who 
call Kenny “The greatest safety to 
ever don a pair of pads.” 

“You can’t teach the things that 
make Kenny so great,” says form- 
er Houston assistant coach Walt 
Schlinkman. Walt watched Hous- 
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ton develop early in his career asa 
member of the Oiler secondary. 
“His quick feet, his supurb reac- 
tions, his ability to come up fast to 
make a tackle at the line — or to 
drop back for deep coverage —the 
way he can think on his feet. That’s 
simply a God-given ability. You 
can’t teach it to a player.” 

Since coming out of Prarie View 
A &M in 1967, Kenneth Ray Hous- 
ton has been a standout. Drafted 
by the Oilers as a lowly 9th round 
pick, the 6’-3”, 198-pounder was a 
key ingredient in the club’s East- 
ern Division Championship back 
in 67. For six seasons, Houston 
starred in the Houston defensive 
backfield. The two namesakes 
were apparently “made” for each 
other. 

But seeing needs in other areas, 
the Oilers traded Kenny to the 
Redskins in May of 1973. To give 
new followers of the gameahintas 
to Houston’s value, the Skins had 
to give the Oilers FIVE players to 
acquire Kenny’s services. 


“Ken Houston is probably the best and smartest strong safety in the league 
today,” says former All-Pro quarterback John Had. 


Joe Theismann was benched for parts of last season because of his incon- 
sistancy. Yet whe -ive is “on,” his passing is a super threat. 


Defensive field general Chris Hanburger (55) is entering his 15th pro 
season. His extra-effort playing style has earned him 9 Pro Bowl trips. 


Born November 12, 1944 in Luf- 
kin, Texas, Ken attended Prarie 
View A & M where he was origin- 
ally a center in the offensive line. 
After experiencing problems in 
completing his blocking assign- 
ments, Houston was switched to 
middle linebacker. At this key 
spot, he became a rib-shattering 
hitter. In his new position, the Luf- 
kin native earned All-Conference 
honors three years in a row. 

A number of Ken’s college team- 
mates: Jim Kearney, Otis Taylor, 
Alvin Reed, Clarence Williams 
and Jim Mitchell: also enjoyed dis- 
tinguished pro careers. Little 
Prarie View was quite a training 
ground for the pros in the late 
1960's. 

Called “An intense competitor” 
by former teammate Garland 
Boyette, Houston quickly estab- 
lished himself as a hitter. 

“He's real strong and he has al- 
ways played a physical game,” 
says former Cincinnati Bengal 
tight end Bob Trumpy, who at- 
tempted to run many pass pat- 
terns over the years in Kenny’s 
territory. Most of the time, Ken 
was able to foil Bob. “Hesure liked 
to knock you around,” Trumpy re- 
calls today. 

Former All—Pro quarterback 
John Hadl, who had more than a 
few of his passes picked off by 
Houston, has high praise for the 
talented safety. “Ken Houston is 
probably the best and smartest 
strong safety in the league,” com- 
ments Had. 

After spending six fine seasons 
in Houston, Ken was shipped to 
Washington in exchange for tight 
end Mack Alston, defensive end 
Mike Fanucci, defensive back Jeff 
Severson, offensive tackle Jim 
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Snowden and wide reciever Clif- 
ton McNeil. (In addition to Ken, 
the Skins got no more than the 
Oilers’ 6th selection in the 1974 
draft.) 

As a member of George Allen’s 
“Over the Hill Gang,” Ken contin- 
ued his standut play. “I’m going 
to play football until they run me 
off the field,” says Ken. “That is, 
until I feel I’m hurting the ball 
club with my play.” 

Entering his thirteenth profes- 
sional season, Houston has lost a 
step or two of his once-blazing 
speed. However, his experience 
and savvy more than make up for 
this. A perrenial All-Pro, the hard 
hitting Redskin holds several 
NFL records, including the most 
career touchdowns by running 
back intercepted passes. 

After a fast start last year, 
Washington faltered under new 
head coach Jack Pardee. The 
Skins failed to make the Playoffs 
for the first year in a long time. 
Fans in the nation’s eapitol won’t 
tolerate much of that. 

As for Ken Houston and his job 
for 1979? 

He'll simply go on, doing his 
thing, and securing his place for 
the future in ‘Canton, Ohio — the 
home of pro football’s Hall of 
Fame. 

There’s absolutely no question 
about his eventual lodging in the 
Hall. But Ken would like to delay 
the enshrinement long enough for 
him to lead his Redskins back for 
another Super Bow! grab. 


OoOd 


Running back John Riggins. He needs health for the Skins to win. 


HEN DOUG Williams re- 
ported to the Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers training camp 


last summer, he was well aware of 
the pressure that surrounded his 
entry into the National Football 
League scene. First of all he was 
expected to become the first rookie 
quarterback in four years to wina 
starting assignment as a profes- 
sional. Secondly the fact that he 
led the nation in offense as asenior 
was well-known as were his 
numerous All-America honors. 
Then there was the fact that Doug 
Williams was black. By being 
drafted in the first round by the 
Buccaneers, he became the first 
Black signal caller ever to be 
picked in the first round. Yes, the 
pressure was there. 

When questioned about the 
pressure that surrounded his ini- 
tial year in pro football, a cool and 
calm Doug Williams was ambi- 
tious and confident. “I’m out to 
succeed for Doug Williams, to help 
Tampa Bay and put Grambling 
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He’s The 
Buccaneer’s 


Future 
Doug Williams: Tampa Bay 


by Ken Collier 


College on the map,” he says. “I’m 
confident I can play in the NFL, 
but I’m not cocky.” 

Despite the fact that the rookie 
started out behind returning 
veterans Gary Huff, Mike Boryla, 
Randy Hedberg and Jeb Blount, 
Doug was confident that he could 
adapt to the intricate pattern of 
professional ball. “Grambling had 
a more complex system with it’s 
misdirections and timing,” he 
notes. 

While writers speculated as to 
whether or not young Williams 
would be the first Black quarter- 
back to succeed or not in the NFL, 
Doug felt that others have already 
been successful. “I feel I’m not 
going to be the first Black quarter- 
back to succeed. James Harris and 
Joe Gilliam both had good seasons 
in the NFL.” Gilliam, you may 
remember, was the slender, rifle- 
armed youngster who beat out 
Terry Bradshaw for the starting 
spot in Pittsburgh in 1974. His 
career went downhill quickly 


His college coach calls Tampa quarterback Doug Williams “One of the 
finest athletes I’ve ever seen play the game.” 


— 
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however, and he wound up bat- 
tling a drug problem. Harris, who 
came up with Buffalo, held most of 
Grambling University’s passing 
records until Williams came 
along. He enjoyed a number of 
productive years as a Los Angeles 
Rams’ signal caller until he was 
shipped to San Diego where he 
now backs up starter Dan Fouts. 

When asked about Williams, 
Harris notes that, “Doug has one of 
the best arms in football.” Gram- 
bling headcoach Eddie Robinson 
who has seen a few during his 
tenure at the school calls Doug 
“One of the finest athletes I ever 
coached.” 

Despite his recent success the 
24-year-old Williams does not 
forget his humble beginning back 
in tiny Zachary, Louisiana. One of 
seven children born to a school 
lunchroom cook and a disabled 
war veteran, Doug was a standout 
atletic performer at Chaneyville 
High School where he gained 
honors as an All-District pitcher 
in baseball. In addition, on the bas- 
ketball court the talented 
Williams averaged 25.5 points per 
game and hauled down 18 
rebounds during his senior year. 

At Grambling the youngster 
from Zachary concentrated on 
establishing himself on the grid- 
iron. During his collegiate career, 
the 6-4, 215-pound signal caller 
rewrote the record books, com- 
pleting 484 passes in 1,009 at- 
tempts for 8,411 yards and 93 
touchdowns. In fact Doug threw at 
least one touchdown pass in every 
game he started except one. 
During his senior year which saw 
him gain All-American honors, 
the “Grambling Rifle,” as he was 
called, threw 38 touchdown 
passes, one short of the record 
ge is held by former San Diego 


State star Dennis Shaw. Away 
from the gridiron, Doug was an 
honor student who earned his 
degree in education. 

When Tampa Bay made him 
their number one draft choice, the 
obvious questions concerning his 
color were put to Williams. “If 
you've got the ability to play, color 
doesn’t make a difference,” he told 
one reporter last year. In addition 
the rookie signal caller noted that 
he was glad to be going with Coach 
McKay at Tampa Bay, “He looks 
for winning players, not a player’s 
color,” Williams said of his new 
coach. “T feel I’m lucky to be going 
to Tampa. They’re all young and 
we can grow together as a team.” 

After winning the starting job 
in training camp, the former All- 
American began to show flashes of 
brilliance early in the season. 
Although he made the same mis- 
takes often attributed to rookie 
QB's, the talented performer 
impressed many veteran ob- 
servers. Then on November 5, ina 
game against the rugged Los 
Angeles Rams, Doug suffered a 
broken jaw that sidelined him 
much of the year. 

Although the Buceaneers are 
far from being contenders, there 
was a marked improvement in the 
team’s play last year. From a 2-12 
record in 1977, McKay led his 
young and spirited team to a 5-11 
finish in ’78. With Doug at the 
helm, running back Ricky Bell 
and tight end Jimmie Giles, the 
Bues’ offense could surprise a lot 
of people this season. On defense 
McKay is counting on Dewey and 
Lee Roy Selmon along with Wally 
Chambers to lead an improved 
unit. For Tampa Bay the future is 
a bright one, especially if Doug 
Williams-is their guiding star. 


Former Oklahoma All-American, Lee Roy Selmon, who now is the physi- 
cal leader of the vastly improved Tampa Bay defensive crew. 


OB SECURITY! It’s what 

every Los Angeles Ram 
@F quarterback inrecentmem- 
ory sought but was unable to find. 
Going back over a decade ago 
to the Roman Gabriel-Bill Munson 
days, it’s quite difficult to namea 
L.A. signal-caller that everyone 
was happy with. If the headcoach 
is happy, management isn’t. If 
management is happy, the players 
aren't. If the players are happy 
with a Q.B., the fans aren’t. The 
quarterback story in Los Angeles 
has had somewhat of a soap opera 
theme, and the east is endless. 
Besides Gabriel and Munson there 
have been James Harris, Ron 
Jaworski, John Hadl, Joe Namath, 
and now Pat Haden. 

Despite leading the Rams to the 
playoffs the past three seasons, 
Haden is on the hot seat in L.A. 
There are those detractors who 
feel that at 5-11 tall, Pat is too 
short to see over tall, onrushing 
defensive linemen. “Every time 
we lose a game, I play badly or I 
have a pass tipped up, people say 
I’m too short,” says Haden, who is 
tired of such talk. “It’s something 
I’ve battled all my life. I don’t 
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On The L.A. 
“Hot Spot”’ 


Pat Hayden: Rams 


by Gregory Lewis 


A former Rhodes scholar, blonde 
Pat Haden brings a sharp mind in- 
to play whenever he takes the field. 


A defensive swarm led by Jack Reynolds, Jim Youngblood and Bill Simp- 


son stops a would-be rush cold. 


know how many games I've got to 
play and how many games we 
have to win before people stop 
saying that.” 

For the record, Pat Haden is a 
winner. As a rookie in 1976 he took 
over the regular job in mid- 
November after the Harris- 
Jaworski duo faltered and led the 
Rams to the playoffs only to suffer 
a 24-13 loss to Minnesota in the 
NFC Championship game. 


The following season the L.A. 
script read much the same. Prior 
to the opening of training camp, 
the Rams sent Harris and 
Jaworski packing and acquired 
folk-hero Joe Namath who was 
named to start ahead of Haden. 
“Broadway Joe” also had trouble 
moving the powerful Ram offense 
and after a 2-2 beginning he was 
replaced in the starting lineup by 
Pat. Like the previous season Los 
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Angeles put things together under 
Haden’s leadership and captured 
their fifth straight division title, 
only to once again lose in the NFC 
Playoffs 14-7 to their old nemesis 
the Vikings. 

Last year Pat wasastarter from 
the opener and led the Rams to a 
12-4 record and another divisional 
crown. Once again however, their 
championship hopes went down 
the drain in the playoffs as Dallas 
took a 28-0 victory in the NFC 
Championship game. In Los 
Angeles, Pat Haden is on the hot 
seat as support grows for his 
gifted backup Vince Ferragamo. 

For the boyish-looking Haden, 
pressure is something he’s learned 
to live with. “As you probably 
know, quarterbacks are a strange 
breed. We all crave job security. 
You can't play this position 
looking over your shoulder,” he 
said in an interview last year. 
“Certainly there’s pressure, it’s 
one of the things you have to 
handle.” 

Born January 23,1953, in 
Westbury, New York, Pat grew 
up in West Covina, California 
where he set a number of prep 
passing records at Bishop Amat 
High School. After graduation the 
blond youngster accepted a 
scholarship to the University of 
Southern California where he was 
a sensation. While becoming the 
school’s all-time leading touch- 
down passer with 33, Pat led the 
Trojans to three consecutive Rose 
Bowl appearances. At USC his 
final statistics were impressive. 
Besides his 38 TD tosses, Haden 
completed 241 of 468 passes for 
3,288 yards. 

In the classroom the youngster 
was also “doing his thing,” While 
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becoming an Academic All- 
American, Pat earned a Rhodes 
scholarship to Oxford University 
to study philosophy, politics and 
economics. 

A seventh round draft choice of 
the Rams, Haden opted to play for 
the Southern California Sun of the 
now defunct World Football 
League. In 10 games with the Sun 
Pat was leading the league in 
passing before he departed for 
Oxford to begin his studies. 

After three successful but 
somewhat disappointing seasons, 
Pat Haden has his eyes on the 
Super Bow! this year. Handsome, 
intelligent he’s. become an idol to 
many Ram fans. “I’m the golden 
boy in some ways,” he said 
recently. “Tt frightens me.” 

Meanwhile there is a small 
faction of Ram fans that are 
closely watching Haden, ready to 
call for his scalp if the team falters 
early. Waiting in the wings is the 
talented Ferragamo who was an 
All-American at Nebraska three 
seasons ago. 

Pat doesn’t let the presence of 
Ferragamo bother him, nor does 
he worry about the “too short” 
label. “I demand an awful lot of 
myself,” he says, “so some of the 
pressure will be self-imposed.” To 
answer the sceptics who feel that 
Haden is “too short” to be an 
effective quarterback, the former 
Rhodes scholar simply points to 
his record adding, “Quarterbacks 
throw in passing lanes and a 6-2 
or 6-3 quarterback is not going to 
throw over Too Tall Jones.” 

For Pat Haden the ultimate 
accomplishment will be a victory 
in the Super Bowl. Until he 
reaches that summit, he’ll remain 
on the hot seat. 


Although short and lacking the flair of more prominent quarterbacks, Pat 
is a skilled passer with a sharp eye for the open receiver. 


The Man Who 
Replaced 


0.J. 


Terry Miller: Buffalo 
by Ken Collier 


legend, but in 1978 Terry 

Miller of the Buffalo Bills 
did just that. After the Bills 
traded O.J. Simpson to San Fran- 
cisco prior to the 78 season many 
Bills’ followers figured that the 
team had finally hit rock bottom. 

For years the club has been 
rebuilding and quite frankly the 
only performer worth watching 
was “The Juice”; now he was gone. 

Enter, Terry Miller! When 
Miller became the Bills’ number 
one draft choice in ’78 he simply 
stated, “I am not O.J. Simpson or 
Walter Payton or Tony Dorsett. I 
am Terry Miller, and that'll be 
enough.” How true he was! 

As a rookie last year the 5-10, 
‘196-pound Miller was a delight to 
Buffalo fans and a terror to 
opposing defenses. With a build =£—————___—_——. 
similar to Payton, arunning style Bills’ head coach Chuck Knox. 
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] T’S NOT easy replacing a 


Terry Miller has the st 


and the elusiveness of a Greg Pruit. 


yle of Dorsett, the break-away speed of Simpson 


that reminds one of Dorsett and 
the break-away speed of Simpson, 
Terry Miller proved that he is 
worth the $1.2-million dollars the 
Bills are paying for his services. 

Intelligent and articulate, 
Miller feels that he rates with the 
premier running backs in the 
league, “Hey, I have the potential 
to be one of the best in the league,” 
he says. “I’m not saying that in a 
cocky way, I’m just confident.” 

Terry began developing his ath- 
letic skills at Mitchell High School 
in Colorado Springs, Colorado 
where he was state champion in 
the 60, 100 and 200-yard dashes. 
On the gridiron he rushed for over 
2,000 yards and scored 37 
touchdowns his senior year. 

At Oklahoma State, Miller be- 
came one of the finest rushers in 
the nation. While possessing great 
speed and quickness, his running 
style was often compared to that of 
an “Oklahoma Twister.” A consis- 
tent performer on rather lack- 
lustre OSU teams, the elusive Mil- 
ler managed to run for 4,754 yards” 
and 49 touchdowns during his col- 
legiate career. His yardage total 
made him the Big Bight’s all-time 
leading rusher, and placed him 
fourth on the N.C.A.A. career list 
behind Dorsett, Archie Griffin 
and former Ivy Leaguer Ed Mar- 
inaro. A consensus All-American 
selection for two consecutive years 
at Oklahoma State, “Sweet T” was 
runnerup to Earl Campbell in the 
1977 balloting for the Heisman 
Trophy. 

Despite these impressive fig- 
ures, many fans across the country 
still didn’t know much about this 
fellow Terry Miller. In Buffalo, 
however, new head coach Chuck 
Knox and his staff were well ac- 
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quainted with the talented young- 
ster. They labled Terry “The best 
player in the college draft,” and 
made him their first pick lastyear, 
the fifth pro selection overall. 

When asked about the pressure 
involved in replacing a legend like 
Simpson, a confident Miller re- 
plies, “Really, I don’t feel that 
much pressure. Nobody is expect- 
ing more of me than I’mexpecting 
of myself." 

With all his successes on the 
gridiron, Terry knows that one 
day it will all end. When that time 
comes, he will make excellent use 
of the degree in finance he earned 
at O.S.U. Unlike many athletes 
who use college only as a path toa 
pro playing career, Miller spent 
his classroom time wisely, and has 
learned the lessons of finance well. 
At 23-years of age, the personable 
youngster is already half-owner of 
a construction company and the 
vice president of an Oklahoma 
bank. When he signed his million- 
dollar-plus contract with the Bills, 
Terry refused the deferred pay- 
ments which many other young 
athletes choose. 

“J want my money now, at the 
current dollar value,” he explains. 
“T don’t want to be getting $10,000 
in deferred and depreciated 
money for the next ten years.” 

For now, the future of Terry 
Miller seems bright. If Coach_ 
Knox can put together a team to go 
with this exciting young runner, 
fans in Buffalo will have plenty to 
cheer about for yearsto come. And 
with two of the top college draft 
picks in the early first round last 
May, Knox and the Bills may well 
now have the potential talent on 
the roster to develop that winning 
combination. 


When Terry isn't running, quarterback Joe Ferguson triggers the Buffalo 
air attack. 


’@\ HE TIGHT END in pro 
football must be part of- 
fensive lineman, part re- 

ceiver and part running back. The 
best of the pro-style tight ends are 
often the best all-round athletes on 
the entire squad. They HAVE to 
be, because the position demands 
so much. 

The first standout performer at 
the tight end position was Ron 
Kramer, who starred for the 
Green Bay Packers back in the 
early 1960’s. Following Ron’s suc- 
cess at the position created by the 
new “pro set” offenses was big 
Mike Ditka of the Chicago Bears. 
A dependable enough receiver, 
Ditka’s main forte was his rib- 
shattering blocking. 

Then came possibly the greatest 
to every play the position, John 
Mackey of Baltimore Colt fame. 
Mackey was a devastating blocker 
on running plays, and virtually an 
unstoppable force once he caught 
the ball after running one of his 
patterns. It often took an “army” to 
bring the huge and strong Colt 
tight end to the ground. 
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RATING PRO 
FOOTBALL'S 
Tight Ends 


by Ken Collier 


Pittsburgh’s Bennie Cunningham. 


Super-strong Riley Odoms of Denver ranks as one of the three best tight 
ends in the game today. 


Dave Casper of Oakland’s Raiders. 


In today’s game there are two, 
possibly three, performers who 
could one day rank with the 
Makeys, Ditkas and Kramers. In 
an effort to put today’s top tight 
ends in perspective, we have rated 
the stars on ascale of 5 to 1, from 5 
(outstanding) to 1 (adequate). 
While not wanting to get into a 
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battle with fans over who is num- 
ber one in the modern game, we do 
feel that the three man whoratea 
5 from their career play thus far 
stand head and shoulders above 
the rest. 


Outstanding: 


1. Russ Francis, New England 
2. Dave Casper, Oakland 
3. Riley Odoms, Denver 


Francis is the “ideal” tight end. 
He’s a sure-handed receiver, a 
solid blocker and a definite clutch 
performer. His speed of foot may 
give him an edge over the other 
pair in this category. If only the 


. Pats, concentrating so much on a 


ground control game, threw to 
him more. 

Casper is a step or two slower 
than Francis, but he still rates a 
top grade. A clutch receiver on one 
of the game’s leading aerial teams, 
Dave also grades high as a block- 
ing lineman. 

Odoms is “Mr. Consistant” in 
Denver. He blends the best of 
Francis and Casper. His obvious 
stardom would be enhanced if the 
Broncos were to develop a more 
impressive passing attack. 


4 - Excellent 


Ray Chester, Oakland 
Bennie Cunningham, Steelers 
Henry Childs, New Orleans 


Playing behind Casper in the 
final years of his career in Oak- 
land may push Chester in the 
media background, but experts 
still call him one of the best. He es- 
pecially excells as a receiver, with 
a pair of gifted “soft” hands. 

Although Cunningham missed 
the last half of the 1978 season, we 
still have to give him ahigh grade. 
At 6’-5”, 247-pounds, he is a tall 


target for quarterbacks, and bul- 
ky enough to throw crunching 
blocks for the club’s runners. 

Childs’ main cheerleader is his 
own quarterback, Archie 
Manning, who is one of the most 
gifted pure passers in the game. 
“He has the best hands of any re- 
ceiver I’ye ever seen,” says Man- 
ning. Childs also has been know to 
wipe out more than a few corner- 
backs who were trying to move in 
to stop New Orleans’ running 
plays. 


3 - Exceptional 


Jim Mitchell, Atlanta 
Billy Joe DuPree, Dallas 
Terry Nelson, Los Angeles 
J.V. Cain, St. Louis 

Jean Fugett, Washington 


Although Mitchell is on the way 
down as a veteran tight end, he’s 
still a dangerous receiver. DuPree 
and Fugett are close in ability. 
Both are big-play pass catchers 
who can block well. Nelson is 
young and coming on strong as he 
gains experience. His play in 1979 
is fully expected to bring him up at 
least a full point in our rating sys- 
tem. Cain had injury problems 
last season but still must be con- 
sidered explosive as a receiver. He 
is the fastest of today’s tight ends, 
and has oceasionally been employ- 
ed as a wide receiver. J. V.’s block- 
ing leaves much to be desired, 
however, when comparing him to 
the modern greats he is playing 
against. 


2 - Good 


Reuben Gant, Buffalo 
Ozzie Newsome, Cleveland 
David Hill, Detroit 


Gant might well grade higher if 
e was on a contending team 


where the opposition could afford 
to pay less concentrated attention 
to him. He’s a solid blocker, and 
has the hands to be a gifted receiv- 
er. Newsome is really another 
wide receiver “in disguise.” The 
second-year performer could be- 
come a great one, possessing the 
good speed and a knack for catch- 
ing the ball. 

Hill is most noted for his end 
zone “dance” following a touch- 
down. The Lions’ tight end is a 
good one, but not as consistent as 
some of his peers, A fair blocker, 
David is known best for his re- 
ceiving. 


1 - Adequate 


Jimmy Giles, Tampa Bay 
Ken MacAfee, San Francisco 
Greg Latta, Chicago 


Giles is a comer. He’s no star be- 
cause of his reluctance to block. If 
he learns to handle this assign- 
ment, so vital for a quality tight 
end, he would jump up a few 
notches in ranking because he 
knows how to eatch the pigskin. 

MacAfee will bea good onesome 
day, if experience can help himde- 
velop. The former Notre Dame All 
American was injured last year, 
but he has the physical tools to 
excell as a blocker and receiver. 

Latta is a good blocker and can 
catch the ball if it’s thrown to him. 
The two problems are that he does 
not run exceptionally good routes 
which might leave him free —and 
Chicago doesn’t have anyone who 
ce successfully throw the ball to 

im. 


And that’s the way the BIG 
BOOK of PRO FOOTBALL rates 
today’s tight ends — the men play- 
ing perhaps the toughest position 
in the modern game. 
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ger te 
ARLENE? 


Though not a superstar, Billy Joe DuPree of the Cowboys is a sure-handed 
receiver, excelling in clutch situations. 
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Baltimore’s 
“Looney 


Tunes” 


by Ken Collier 


RADITIONALLY,  out- 

standing defensive lines in 

the NFL get pegged with 
mean, ferocious names — so fans 
ean easily identify with them. In 
Los Angeles over a decade ago 
there was the “Fearsome Four- 
some,” comprised of David “Dea- 
con” Jones, Lamar Lundy, Merlin 
Olson and Rosey Grier. Then along 
came that brutal and aggressive 
bunch from Minnesota. Jim Mar- 
shall, Carl Eller, Alan Page and 
Gary Larsen became known as 
“The Purple People Eaters,” Next 
from Pittsburgh came “Mean” Joe 
Greene and his playmates, L.C. 
Greenwood, Ernie Holmes and 
Dwight White, better known as 
“The Steel Curtain.” 

In Baltimore there are four 
young and extremely talented 
men who may become the next 
great defensive line. Their name, 
well, ah. . . ah, it’s the “Looney 
Tunes.” That’s right, The “Looney 
Tunes.” 
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You see, defensive ends John 
Dutton (28), Fred Cook (27), along 
with tackles Mike Barnes (28) and 
Joe Ehrmann (30), don’t go in for 
that macho stuff. “Looney Tunes 
is our name,” says Dutton. 

When a Baltimore newspaper 
ran a contest to name the talented 
foursome, the name “The Sack 
Pack” was a huge winner. Thanks, 
but no thanks, was the response 
of the free-spirited bunch. “We'll 
just stick with Looney Tunes.” 

Despite the fondness and re- 
spect they have for each other, 
Barnes, Cook, Dutton and Ehr- 
mann are all quite different, both 
on and off the field. 

In John Dutton and Fred Cook 
the Colts have a pair of ends from 
opposite ends of the pole. The 6- 
foot, 7-inch 268-pound Dutton is 
called by head coach Ted March- 
ibroda “The most consistent per- 
former on the defensive line. He 
plays a good game every Sunday.” 


Born and raised in Rapid City, 
South Dakota, John was a consen- 
sus All-American at Nebraska 
where he made 71 tackles and 8 
quaterback sacks as a senior. A 
business major, the powerful 
Dutton was Baltimore's first draft 
choice in 1974. 

Fred Cook’s rise to the top was 
not as well known. The only black 
among the group, Fred’s home 
town is tiny Pascagoula, Missis- 
sippi. At Southern Mississippi, 
where he became the school’s first 
black football captain and even- 
tually it’s greatest lineman, the 
6-foot, 4-inch, 247-pound Cook 
made the dean’s list while ma- 
joring in therapeutic recreation. 
Of the four, he is the wildest and 
the one most apt to make a big 
play. Marchibroda says Cook 
“maintains a big play instinct,” 
and when held by an opposing line- 
man is often uncontrollable. 

At the tackle spots are Barnes 
and Ehrmann, another inter- 
esting pair. Raised in Buffalo, 
Ehrmann was a standout at Syra- 
cuse University where he gained 
All-American honors. At 6-foot, 4- 
inches tall and weighing a solid 
254-pounds, Joe can offer any op- 
posing offensive guard a good af- 
ternoons work. Hampered by in- 
juries throughout his career, the 
outgoing Buffalo native hopes to 
return to his 1976 form when he 
was named to the All-AFC team. 

Mike Barnes is leader of this 
spirited group. His career, like 
Ehrmann’s, has been hurt by 
injuries, but he’s still respected 
throughtout the league. Born and 
raised in the steel town of Pitts- 
burgh, Barnes ran with street 
gangs as a youngster. Luckily, he 
had football as a way out. 

After weighing numerous schol- 


arship offers, Mike decided to 
attend the University of Miami 
where he majored in chemistry 
and art studies. Following an out- 
standing senior year in which he 
made 177 tackles, the 6-foot, 6- 
inch, 260-pounder was the Colts’ 
second round draft pick in 1973. 

Called the group’s “perennial 
optimist,” Mike Barnes believes in 
his teammates. “We'll be in the 
Super Bowl,” he says, a feeling 
that is shared by his linemates. 
Another feeling that Barnes 
shares with Dutton, Cook and 
Ehrmann is his resentment of the 
term “Sack Pack.” He enjoys 
being a member of the “Looney 
Tunes.” 

As a foursome, the group is hard 
to stop. While’Cook makes more 
spectacular plays than any of the 
other three, each performs excel- 
lently in his given roll. When they 
are healthy, the “Looney Tunes” 
remind Colt fans of happier days 
when such monsters as Big Daddy 
Lipscomb, Gino Marchetti, Ordell 
Braase, Art Donovan and Fred 
Miller terrorized enemy quarter- 
backs. 

With quarterback Bert Jones 
apparently healthy, Baltimore’s 
offense should once again be ex- 
plosive in 1979. As for the defense, 
Marchibroda feels that “the best 
is yet to come.” 

And how does Ted feel about the 
line of Barnes, Cook, Ehrmann 
and Dutton? 

“They're just getting to the point 
where I| think they fully realize 
their potential.” 

Whether you call them the 
“Looney Tunes” or the “Sack 
Pack,” look for the Colts foursome 
to give opposing quarterbacks 
problems this year. 
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Colt head coach Ted Marchibroda. 


With the Looney Tunes stopping of- 

Jensive thrusts, runner Joe Wash- 
ington and the rest of the Baltimore 
attack can score more often. 
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The Colt front four who call themselves, “The Looney Tunes.” John Dut- 
ton (78), Joe Ehrmann (76), Mike Barnes (63), and Fred Cook (72). 


Fred Cook is called “The wildest of the front four, and the one most apt to 
make a big play,” by coach Marchibroda. 


TREY 


